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Tue DEFINITION OF MAN 


+ ow definition of man as a rational animal is so trite among 
Aristotelians that its peculiar force as a regulative concept is 
apt to be but little attended to, while the devotees of other 
philos@phical systems are seldom inclined to be so systematic as 
to attempt to include all their science of man under any one 
precise definition. A distrust of definitions is not surprising in 
an age when empiricism has gained such a hold on philosophy 
that final certainty is indefinitely delayed by the continual pos- 
sibility of fresh evidence or understanding, and when the trend — 
of natural science is either increasingly pragmatic or predomin- 
antly mathematical. All these influences can be seen exemplified 
in current views of man, and each and all of them result in the 
lack of a whole appreciation of what man is, with results that the 
empiricists and the pragmatists, the statisticians, economists and 
sociologists can themselves be heard to deplore. 

To some extent the difficulty which men now experience in 
accepting a definition as a basis of thought is a consequence of the 
difficulty inherent in defining natural objects generally. The 
only theory of knowledge which holds out any firm hope of 
being able to do so, namely moderate realism as held by Aristotle 
atid St. Thomas, itself declares the limitations of the human mind 
in face of being. It is a power of knowing being, and of know- 
ing beings in their ontological character. Its first activity when 
stimulated by a fresh presence is to express the notion of thing- 
hood; after further consideration it produces judgements assert- 
ing existence or non-existence, or which at least bear the stamp of 
the original ontological excitation in that they contain, implicitly 
or explicitly, a copula. But the human mind is most at home 
with those beings which come to it through sense perception, 
and that manner of attaining knowledge is at once its special 
perfection and its handicap. Not only is its knowledge of im- 
material beings conditioned by this, its natural manner of acquir- 
ing knowledge, but its natural objects, being material, present 
an opaqueness to the eye of the mind preventing their being 
known through and through. Consequently we have some 
difficulty in knowing, as distinct from perceiving, individuals. 
Our knowledge of them is couched in universal concepts and 
expressed in general terms which may apply equally to any of the 
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class of individuals described. Much of the fascination of good 
descriptive literature lies in the skill with which these general 
terms are economically combined to reconstruct individual 
scenes and objects. Much of the fascination of pictorial art and 
sculpture lies in the fact that elements of the world are expressed 
and presented in an individual and sensible form which does not 
make use of general terms. For in the most skilful description 
the combination of terms fails to assemble or reassemble the 
individual completely. Even when in speech we try to in- 
dividualize our terms most thoroughly by the use of a demonstra- 
tive “‘this’”’ or “‘that’’, the whole complex needs a bodily gesture 
to tie it down to one individual rather than another. Any 
individual can be ‘“‘this’’ or “‘that’’, for these demonstratives are 
themselves of necessity universal terms. It is not therefore 
surprising that it is only with immense labour that the human 
mind succeeds in classifying and defining accurately the very 
objects which it is naturally best fitted to understand, the objects 
of sense. The definitions, designed to be universal, depend on 
the inspection of many obscure individuals by comparison of 
which, with each other and with other things, their essential 
nature comes to be more or less accurately known. 

This difficulty in grasping and defining essences comes about 
from the fact that natural objects are in themselves less intelligible 
than the human mind, whose objects they are. It is a power of 
knowing sensible being first and foremost, but most of the 
sensible beings of which the world is composed are of a lower 
grade than man himself. His light about them is therefore 
mingled with darkness, his power over them is exercised with 
difficulty. But there is one class of sensible beings which is 
exactly proportioned to his own intellect, namely man himself. 
When man meets man, he meets an object whose light and shade 
of intelligibility exactly corresponds to his own, who can accord- 
ingly be more perfectly mirrored in his own mind than can any 
other sensible presence. We adduce the sensible presence of other 
men as the basis of our knowledge of humanity rather than 
experience of ourselves, because the former mode of acquaintance 
is the one that is primarily natural to man. His mind is naturally, 
by which we mean connaturally or most naturally, aroused to 
activity by the stimulation of sense-perception. It is from that 
source that it normally acquires even its most abstract and im- 
material ideas, which may indeed extend far beyond the domain 
of the sensible but none the less retain in the thinker the marks of 
their sensible origin. 

In accord with this conception are those modern philosophers 
who hold that our first awareness in this life is of another person 
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than ourselves, whom we apprehend and to whom we respond 
as the other term in a relationship which they call the I—Thou 
relationship, or as others express it, to another person who is not 
apprehended as an object but as a co-subject. The difficulties of 
such language enshrine the truth that our first perceptions are 
direct, not reflexive, and are consequently of some other person 
than ourselves. That this person is a human person, and not, as 
some hold, God, is certainly more in keeping with all other 
experience. If it were to be God, it would be by a special act of 
the divine will that this took place, outside the normal activity 
and development of the human powers, an act which has not been 
revealed and cannot be demonstrated, and of which it does not 
seem probable that anyone will be bold enough to affirm the 
experience. No doubt the privileged acquaintance we have 
with the being called man through our self-awareness contributes 
powerfully to our eventual analysis of human nature, but this 
merely increases the original certainty of its essential constitu- 
ents that we derive from our knowledge of it in other human 
beings. It may indeed be doubted whether notions developed 
on a basis of introspection do not commonly tend to be in some 
degree exaggerated and fanciful, so markedly does the direct act 
take natural precedence of the reflex in human knowledge. 
Whether in fact man’s first idea of being is derived from experi- 
ence of another human presence-or from some other object, it 
remains true that of all objects of knowledge a human being is 
the object most immediately proportioned to his intellectual 
capabilities. The bare prime datum of knowledge, entity, may 
indeed be given by any sensible object, but of none should we 
expect so ready and penetrating and certain analysis as of human 
nature. It is therefore the more surprising that there is and has 
been so much divergency of view about even its simplest con- 
stituents. 

In his lectures on The Endowments of Man published in 1880, 
Bishop Ullathorne enumerated no fewer than fifteen contemporary 
false theories of human nature. Such disagreement would 
certainly seem to support those who are shy of definitions, for if 
what we have been saying on the other side is true, one would 
surely expect a universal certainty and agreement about the 
nature of this of all objects. The author was himself advancing 
a definition, in other words, as we shall see, than ours, and he 
himself feels the need to account for so many errors in a matter so 
elementary. He assigns two causes of which the most funda- 
mental is the rejection by philosophers and scientists of the idea 
of God and the truths of revelation, and the second, derivative 
from the first, is the subjection to a morbidity of thought into 
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which the cultivated intellect readily falls when deprived of 
conscious relationship to that highest standard of truth and its 
noblest object. Whereas a true view of man is implicit in the 
thoughts and actions of simpler men who have acquired less 
secular elaboration of the power of thought, the mind that has 
been largely developed without any objective law to regulate it is 
liable to go far astray. It has been remarked that one of the 
main difficulties of immigration is that large parties of immigrants 
tend to be of a single class, with the result that the defects of that 
class are in them freed from the checks provided by their original 
society, and make themselves felt exaggeratedly. It is even so 
with any human power that is predominantly developed without 
the control of the authorities it should obey. In this particular 
case the rejection of divine authority, especially if it be conjoined 
with great specialized concentration on material things, tends to 
bring it about that all things are viewed in the mirror of those 
familiar objects. Depth of understanding is bought at the cost 
of breadth of sympathy with other parts of nature, particularly 
in proportion as the objects which usually occupy the attention 
are lower in the scale of being, and as counter-influences, of 
which religion is the most effective, are absent. In this way 
men may become blind to the presence of spirit. 

It is noteworthy that in the lectures referred to the author, 
as has been said, brings forward with approval another tradition 
in the matter of the definition of man than the Aristotelian one, a 
tradition likewise absorbed into the Christian way of thought. 
It is Platonic in origin, and defines man as “‘a rational soul using 
an earthly and mortal body’? (St. Augustine, De Mor. Eccl. 
Cath., c. XXvlil, mn. 52). Notwithstanding the story of Plato 
defining man on one occasion as a two-legged animal without 
feathers, and being presented by Diogenes with a plucked fowl 
in mute comment, Plato’s view and the Platonic tradition was 
that man is essentially a soul which is only accidentally and 
temporarily hampered by a body which it wears like a garment, 
steers like a ship, or drives like a chariot. For Plato it was a 
doctrine derived a priori from his theory of the reality of spirit 
and the relative unreality of matter, though it found strong 
experimental support in the nobility of thought and action of 
which he detected the occasional actuality and permanent pos- | 
sibility in the soul. For the Christian moralist it is not difficult 
to see the attractiveness of the Platonic emphasis. It is simple | 
to expound; there is no need to fall into the Manichean error 
for which it gives an opening; faith teaches that in the resur- 
rected state the soul will be gifted once again with that preter- 
natural control of the body with which it was endowed in the 
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state of primal innocence before the Fall; growth in virtue during 
this life involves a progressive control over bodily deeds, and 
over the passions which, though not wholly physical, are made 
evident in the bodily changes which accompany them. Not the 
whole business of the moral life is the acquisition of that control, 
but it is a prominent feature. So long as the Platonic philosophy 
remained the principal instrument of theology it is not surprising 
that man should have continued to be thought of as a soul. 
Verbally this definition has the backing of Holy Scripture where 
in the account of creation it is said that “Man became a living 
soul—nephesh chayyah’’. But the matter does not in fact remain 
prejudged for the theologian by that text. Nephesh is something 
which belongs to animals as well as to man. We may indeed 
expect to find that man’s mephesh is represented as different from 
theirs, for not of them did God say: ““Let us make man to our 
image and likeness’’, but the common possession of nephesh is 
none the less represented in Scripture as a peculiarity of man 
and the brutes. Angels are not nephesh but ruach, spirit, and this 
term is also used of man, and of the vegetable kingdom it is 
nowhere said that they are wephesh. On the other hand, there is 
a term used of plants and beasts which is not used of man, viz. 
min, translated as “‘kind’’ in the sense of species. It is not, of 
course, the intention of Scripture to. treat these distinctions of 
being in a philosophical or scientific way, but from the point of 
view of the relation of the world and especially of man to God. 
But the specific nature of man is of the greatest importance for 
his relation to and capability of union with God, and it is permis- 
sible to take the expressions of the sacred writers which indicate 
their view of the precise status of man in the created universe in 
their fullest implications. Angels then are spirits, man is spirit 
and soul, the beasts also have this quality of soul, while they and 
the plants are shown as individuals of species, perhaps because 
of their lack of personality, the possession of which gives to the 
human individual a surpassing value. It cannot be said that 
this division favours exclusively either the Platonic or Aristotelian 
definition. On the one hand, man is distinguished from the beasts 
by his possession of “‘spirit’’; from the hagiographer’s point of 
view this at least makes unimportant his community of species. 
On the other hand, man shares with the beasts the property of 
having a soul which, however different from theirs, yet has 
sufficient common qualities to be given the same name. 

The two definitions are then both compatible with the text. 
It would be disconcerting were they not susceptible of reconcilia- 
tion with each other. But such is not the case. If they are both 
taken as essential definitions they would indeed connote widely 
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divergent metaphysical presuppositions, as has been indicated, 
but the Platonic one can be interpreted in a sense that is derivative 
from the stricter Aristotelian definition, and such would seem to 
be the significance of its Christian use. For to define man as a 
rational animal is to compose a strict definition out of genus 
and specific difference, while to define him as a soul using a body 
is to define by means of a property which is genuinely peculiar 
to man and which results from his specific nature. The beasts 
move themselves, indeed, by their internal principle of life, but 
the brute soul, incapable of abstraction, of formulating to itseif 
a purpose, does not use its body but is rather directed by nature. 
Use indicates conscious and deliberate arrangement of means to 
secure a goal of action, and this, in the visible creation, is uniquely 
a human power. The adoption of one definition or the other is 
therefore a matter open to choice, and it must be admitted that 
the one quoted by Bishop Ullathorne from St. Augustine is 
typical of a widespread usage of the Fathers, and has persisted in 
homiletic and catechetical practice to our own times. But the 
Aristotelian one has also always had its supporters among the 
Fathers, and must be of greater weight and power for the sys- 
tematic theologian. It seems to us typical of the work of St. 
Thomas that the essential, Aristotelian, definition passes for him 
as common currency, while he writes explicitly about the soul’s 
power of using the body, shown in varying degrees and ways, 
and often impugns the Platonic doctrine of the union of the two. 
Just as the Aristotelian definition implies a closer union of soul 
and body than does the Platonic, indicating the precise manner 
of this union as substantial form and matter, so the whole doctrine 
of St. Thomas about man is brought into a closer unity through 
his habitually envisaging him in this fundamental light than 
would be possible on any other basis. A most notable example 
is contained in I—II, 94, 2, where he asks whether the precepts of 
the natural law are one or many. It is an article which provides 
a model of political thought. Social doctrine deals with man 
in the full flower of his activities, which involve not only himselt 
but other persons too. It should therefore depend on the 
conclusions of metaphysics, psychology and epistemology as 
well as ethics (of which it is a part). All these are laid under 
acknowledged contribution here in pursuit of the fundamental 
pattern of human rights and duties. 

First of all the precepts of the natural law are compared to 
the first principles of all science in that each set of principles are 
self-evident. The only difference is that the former are dictates 
of the reason about what should be done, whereas the latter are 
speculative truths. The comparison is significant, for it leads to 
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the conclusion that the moral dictates of the natural law are based 
on speculative truths, an order of things which is both specula- 
tively necessary and manifestly verified in experience. The 
human mind having been shown in relation to the first dawning 
of being upon it, it is then displayed with goodness coming on 
its horizon—first in that half-speculative, half practical form (a 
character of Ethics which so drew Aristotle’s attention in his 
Ethics). The good is that which all things desire; then in the 
fully practical form of law—Good is to be done and evil avoided. 
This is the universal principle which unifies all the precepts of 
the natural law as their ground. If there be anything which the 
reason naturally apprehends to be good for man it will formulate, 
on the basis of this original dictate, a judgement expressing the 
obligation of law—saying that these things must be sought and 
their contraries avoided. Of such goods there are three classes, 
based on the structure of man as expressed in our definition. 
Firstly, as a substantial being he naturally desires his preservation 
in being, and consequently perceives a natural right to his life 
and a duty to preserve it. This law is thus founded by St. 
Thomas on the most radical metaphysical characteristic of man, 
his entity which in him is intelligent and intelligently appetitive, 
so that the principle of the conservation of being—every being 
desires its own existence—in him attains to the fullness of 
consciously stated law. It is interesting that Mr. Lewis Mumford 
in the latest of his volumes on the nature of man has found just 
this instinctive desire for life to be the most characteristic feature 
of human development and the greatest influence upon it. 
Under the progress of human invention he sees a natural and 
persistent refusal to acquiesce in the necessity of death. Such a 
conclusion could not be reached from the Platonic definition, 
taken strictly as an essential definition. Indeed, in the Platonic 
system life and death appear rather as elements in a geometrical 
figure than as events engaging the deepest appetite in man. 
Coming from a region of pure intelligibility and goodness, the 
soul in Plato’s view endures a temporary connexion with the 
cloying body and the fog of matter, of which condition death is 
certainly the end and so desirable, but as it is also the gateway 
to purgation and perhaps to future periods of mundane existence 
it is not a means to any great and lasting object. Hence human 
life and death succeed each other endlessly without any particular 
significance or value. What a vivid and attractive contrast is 
provided by the Christian outlook when superimposed on this 
horizon—it were better for me to be dissolved and to be with 
Christ. Life and death at once spring into relief, each with 
its special relationship to that which fulfils the one and is the 
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outcome of the other, the eternal life of heaven. The contrast 
with the Aristotelian standpoint is rather different. It is still 
true that “‘eye hath not seen nor ear heard, nor hath it entered 
into the heart of man what things God hath prepared for them 
that love him’’, but there is an intelligible connexion between 
the natural and the supernatural, the former befng shown as a 
fit seedbed for the latter, and if the creature still travails and is 
subject in hope, that hope is one which fulfils, even while it 
exceeds, its own deepest desire. 

The second set of natural precepts are those in which man 
perceives his duty to pursue or at least respect the goods of his 
generic, animal nature, such as the union of the sexes and the 
bringing up of children. His animal nature has, of course, its 
proper and subordinate place in a being endowed with reason. 
It does not exist in man with any right to independence of the 
reason, just as it is only denoted in the definition in combination 
with the specifying difference, “‘rational’’. But since human 
nature. is, according to the definition, essentially animal as well 
as rational, it is reason itself which recognizes the essential animal 
needs of mankind, while at the same time it claims to regulate 
their particular fulfilment. It is clear that sexual ethics, both in 
their positive and negative provisions, are closely based on this 
natural precept, as also all the positions about the status of the 
family and of schools which Catholics now have to defend so 
strenuously. To be noted is the fact that it is from man’s 
animality that St. Thomas deduces the right of the individual to 
found and rear a family. For the power of sex, though entrusted 
to the individual, is directed to the good of the race, and we saw 
above, while speaking of the language of Scripture, that the 
beasts are there spoken of as scarcely emerging from their species 
into full individuality. It is because the individual human being 
is fully an individual, that is to say a person, that his rights in this 
matter are strictly individual rights, indefectible and always to 
be respected by the community. It is because he has a share in 
animal nature that he must himself respect this power as some- 
thing which of its nature is directed not to his own good, but 
to that of the species. These truths do not follow so inevitably 
from the Platonic definition which does not assign animality to 
the essence of man. We may perhaps thus account in some 
measure for Plato’s aberrations in his suggestions for community 
of wives and complete State education from a child’s earliest 
years. This is the point, too, at which Manicheeism is most 
likely to get a foothold, and clearly the Platonic doctrine, alike 
of matter and of man, gives a much wider opening for it than does 
the Aristotelian. In the latter we find once more fitly disposed 
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material for the sacramental grace of matrimony, which is no 
misfortune of nature wrenched to supernatural purposes, but an 
original institution of nature now sanctified and raised to the 
dignity of a channel of grace. 

The third and last class of natural precepts derives from man’s 
rational nature which is proper to him alone in the visible universe. 
The examples chosen by St. Thomas are that he should learn the 
truth about God, and live in society, with all that conduces to 
these ends, as that he should avoid ignorance, and not offend 
those with whom he must live. The first class guarantees his 
individual existence on the basis of that which characterizes him 
in common with everything else; the second entrusted him with 
the continuance of his kind, his mim, on the basis of his organic 
nature; this third one guarantees his approach to God his Creator, 
and to his fellow human beings. 

Here then are the foundations of the moral law shown as 
demanded by man’s nature as a rational animal. They are 
presented in imperative form by our own reason, and if we act 
contrary to them we offend both the Supreme Lawgiver, who 
made our nature thus, and ourselves. We have seen that the first 
two sets of precepts, founded on human nature as existent and 
as animal need to be understood as conditioned by reason which 
gives its specific determination to the nature. In the final 
class, we find the reason itself, which recognizes and formulates 
these precepts, providing the ground for others which complete 
the proper setting for human life. No Platonist could ask for 
more.. Plato himself designed his Republic for assisting human- 
ity, in the persons at least of its best endowed representatives, to 
attain to the highest possible knowledge, and for assuring to all 
the citizens peace and harmony in the virtuous pursuits of their 
daily life. He tried to do this by means of a communist totali- 
tarianism which sacrificed the opportunities of the many to the 
capabilities of the few, strangely led thereto by a materialism 
foreign to his general outlook. For his regulations about 
marriage, nurture and education treat men much rather as mere 
units of a species, than as having personal value each in himself. 
St. Thomas reaches the charter of human rights and duties which 
we have been examining in a way more self-consistent and more 
realistic. He shows the substantial unity of each individual 
human nature expressed in an ordered and harmonious series of 
laws which are grained into the very physical and mental structure 
of every man. His view of the properly ordered community 
shows the same pattern of rights and duties-as the members of 
which it is composed. The community too has a right to healthy 
continuance, and the chief authority in it has the right and the 
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duty to take measures to secure this. He, or they, may even put 
to death those who are destructive of it. He may wage war on 
those who unjustly attack it from without. He must promote 
virtue and check vice. In the Christian dispensation he is not 
indeed directly responsible for public worship of God, but is 
subordinated to another authority who is. Thus are laid down 
the fundamental principles of social and political life in intimate 
connexion with the definition of man whose nature they guide. 
A great deal more could be said of the use of this definition in 
psychology and ethics, as also of its value to the theologian of 
which we have briefly noticed one or two instances. Par- 
ticularly significant to us is St. Thomas’s saying that the precepts 
of the natural law are fully contained and handed down in the 
Gospel. That remark is a kind of epitome of his whole teaching 
that it is grace and grace alone which:brings human nature to its 
perfect development, teaching which is borne out in our own 
time by the experience that Christians are almost the only cham- 
pions of man’s integrity as a rational animal. 
Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 





OrIGINAL SIN AND THE Justice or Gop 


Of mangers. P. Gardeil used to say, has no history: it does 
not, that is, develop im itse/f. But the penetration of its 
meaning by the theologian is a developing process, and it is 
subject in a measure to the vicissitudes of history. Theology 
progresses under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, a truth which 
seems too little appreciated; but it is a human science, and its 
function in God’s designs for His infallible Church is not incom- 
patible with risings and fallings on the theological barometer. 
In that sense we may say that the theology of original sin has had 
a chequered career. It has received from time to time emphases 
which are now regarded as exaggerated, and—correspondingly— 
its real implications have been overlooked. This, as we shall 
see, is the verdict of authority. Any considerable misunder- 
standing of the dogma would have the most far-reaching effects 
on our whole theological outlook, and the need for the greatest 
possible comprehension of Christian truth is one which the edu- 
cated Catholic of today ought to experience in an acute form. 
It will be useful, then, to attempt a brief statement of the present 
theological position on this subject with the special purpose 
of indicating its widest bearings. 
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ORIGINAL SIN AND THE JUSTICE OF GOD 


The basis for discussion will be P. Verriéle’s book Le Surna- 
turel en nous et le péché originel,* which, for the general reader’s 
urposes at least, appears to hold the field. P. Verriéle’s state- 
ment of the Church’s teaching in the matter is worth sum- 
marizing for its own sake, but we shall be concerned also with 
the theological synthesis which develops round it. It will be 
suggested that this contains, along with much that is of value, 
serious difficulties for our thought, particularly with regard to 
the Divine attributes. This negative conclusion may sound 
depressing. But if there are pitfalls here, it is worth knowing 
about them; the subject is far from being “‘just acadefnic”’. And 
there will be some constructive suggestions. The discussion 
will be confined to the broad issues. 

Thus we may begin by turning at once to the sin of our first 


| parents not in itself but only in so far as it has affected the human 


race, for it is this that we chiefly need to understand. A passage 
from P. Verriéle’s book will be a converiient introduction, and 
it will be observed that he makes no bones about regretting 
S. Augustine’s influence in an important respect. “In his 
vigorous defence against Pelagius of the necessity of grace even 
for the observation of the moral law, he (S. Augustine) had 
been led to treat divine grace rather as a remedy for the moral 
impotence of our fallen nature than as deifying e/evation. And 
this point of view was generally adopted, especially with regard 
to actual grace. The splendid theology of deification itself, 
rooted in Scripture and developed by the Greek Fathers, fell 
too much into the background, although great doctors such as 
S. Bonaventure and S. Thomas did not: fail to formulate this 
capital doctrine in glowing terms. It needed the Protestant 
negations of the pseudo-reformers . . . to bring to its com- 
pletion, through a necessary reaction, the work of systematiza- 
tion thus begun. . . . It was, then, only in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries that theology succeeded in forging .. . 
those precise notions which enable us today to distinguish and 
harmonize systematically, at least in the abstract, those two 
forms of reality . . . which our elevation by grace unites in a 
living unity in our souls. We have learnt how to distinguish 
within their intimate union two orders, the natural and the 
supernatural, the one really transcendent in regard to the other, 
in such a way that the corruption of man, the death of the soul, 
caused by original sin has left intact the perfection of our nature 
in its,own order, while depriving us of supernatural gifts.”’ + 





* Bloud et Gay (Bibliothéque Catholique des Sciences Religieuses, No. 49). References 
are to the revised edition of 1934. 
t Pp. 27-8. 
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A passage follows in which the author sketches the history 


of the doctrine in the last two or three centuries, drawing our 
attention to the recrudescences of the Augustinian emphasis 
which have occurred up to our own time. ‘It was well worth 
pointing out these things, even though P. Verriéle concludes 
that now ‘“‘the cause has been definitely won’’. For the findings 
of theologians, however assured they. may seem to those who 
know, do not produce their effects at once on the mass of the 
faithful; the lingering influence of discredited views remains to 
be countered. “It was through overlooking these essential 
distinction®’’-the writer continues, “that the break-up of Chris- 
tianity came about, followed by a doctrinal war lasting for three 
centuries. Even today . . . we find the senseless paradox that 
precisely those Jansenist and Lutheran errors which the Church 
has never ceased to condemn are attributed to her.’’ And he 
concludes the passage with a quotation from Masure: “Isn’t it 
a sad irony that the only religion which has never cursed anything 
in God’s handiwork should be so often accused of the crime 
of mutilation and blamed for a contempt of His creatures ?’’* 
So far P. Verriéle’s account is clearly true in substance; 
we can enter wholeheartedly into the spirit of it. But we soon 
discover that we cannot remove all difficulties simply by making 
a clear distinction between the two orders, natural and super- 
natural. Certainly original sin will be wholly misconceived 
unless we view it in the general context of the supernatural. But 
does it mean nothing more than that we are born today without 
sanctifying grace, without that ordering to the supernatural end 
which was God’s gift to Adam? If this were so we should 
have simply a natural relationship to God—which, so far as it 
goes, is quite satisfactory. P. Verriéle brings us back with a 
jetk to the more complex realities of our actual state when he 
remarks @ propos of the Blondelian apologetic (the “‘internal”’ 


argument for the supernatural, the method of Pascal) that “‘it 


squares perfectly with two certain theological theses, the moral 
necessity of divine revelation for knowing even man’s moral 
destiny (sa simple destinée morale) and the necessity of divine grace 
for the full performance of it’’.t It is worth noting incidentally 
that he brings out both the validity and the limitations of this 
‘internal’? argument with a succinctness which’ the present 
writer has not seen surpassed; and the conclusion which he is 
anxious to inculcate must also be noted at once—that our “‘moral 
impotence’’ is providentially ordered to make us aspire to 
“something beyond”’ (4m surcroit), and this as a result of God’s 





* Pp. 30-31. TP. 95. 
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decree following upon original sin.* This thesis of a “‘divine 
finality’ (which P. Verriéle refers to in an Appendix as “‘in a 
way the soul’”’ of his book) raises questions which must be dealt 


| with in due course. At the moment we are concerned to realize 


that we have not by-passed the question of “‘moral impotence”’ 
by accepting the optimistic synthesis which P. Verriéle offered 
us in his first chapter. As he develops the notion of original 
sin, we find that the picture is becoming less rosy. 

P. Verriéle would justify his initial optimism by insisting that 
nature is not mutilated by original sin. He would make the 
distinction between original sin and its consequences. In itself 
it is only the loss of something supernatural, something purely 
gratuitous. If a certain ““weakness’’ in human nature is, by 
God’s dispensation, a consequence, this is a wise and merciful 
arrangement for our own greater profit. Without going into 
this view of “‘divine finality’? in any detail at the present stage 
we may note that a very puzzling situation faces us. It seems 
that, according to P. Verriéle, the reason why we suffer from 
“moral impotence’’ is that God uses it as a means to keep ts 
from sinning}; our consciousness of it is to make us fly to Mis 
grace. It may do so, indeed; but again, it may not. If we 
suffer from a real “‘moral impotence’’ we can hardly explain it 
as just an instrument of God’s purposes. It may be this in a 
sense, but we must find other factors if we want to exp/ain it. 
God will turn any situation to good, if we are willing; but to 
say this is not to explain the situation. We must mean by 
speaking of “‘moral impotence’’ that we are labouring under 
some real disadvantage. When this becomes clear we find 
ourselves still faced with the question: why should the sin 
of our first parents have this result? In other words, is it com- 
patible with God’s goodness and justice that this situation should 
come into being? 

This question will lead us to widen the field of our enquiry. 
But before we do so it is worth while to pause and consider 
what meaning can be attached to this “‘moral impotence’. There 
is a confused idea, surprisingly widespread, that a man may be 
in the position of not being able to avoid sin. ‘This is encouraged 


* Ibid. p. 95. P. Verriéle is not content to explain this aspiration simply by 
referring to the solicitations of grace to the “‘natural man’’; his point here is that 
the ‘‘natural man”’ feels his insufficiency as “natural” man. He deals rightly with 
the argument to the supernatural from “religious experience” by reference simply 
to supernatural solicitations—but that is another matter. 

+ The suggestion is that we are less likely to refuse the grace which God offers 
us if we thus experience our insufficiency. (We are still destined for the vision 
of God—unless we die in mortal sin—although we are not born with “‘seed of 
glory” implanted in us.) P. Verriéle urges also that the consequences of original 
sin are a warning to us. But the choice is ours, and the moral impotence as ‘such, 
we must suppose, makes it more difficult. 
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by unintelligent interpretations of the Council of Trent’s 
Canon 23 de justificatione, which lays it down that a man cannot 
avoid all venial sin without a special privilege. We cannot stop 
to discuss the right interpretation of the canon,* but it cer- 
tainly cannot mean that a man can commit a formal sin and yet 
be at the same time unable to avoid it, for sin is precisely that 
for which we and we alone are responsible. ‘‘Moral impo- 
tence’, then, must refer to some decay of the natural powers 
such that temptations to sin are more frequent and more insis- 
tent. We must not say that we are no longer able to do what 
we ought; for we cannot have obligations to do the impossible. 
The meaning must be that our nature is more subject to assaults, 
as things are at present, than it would be in other circumstances. 
Our power of choice remains intact; but there are more oppor- 
tunities for misusing it than there would have been for a sinless 
Adam. This is the important “‘secondary result’’ of original 
sin (the primary result being the loss of sanctifying grace). It 
was necessary to consider the meaning of “‘moral impotence”’ 
not only for its own sake but also to show that P. Verriéle, 
whten he refers to it (somewhat vaguely), must be admitting a 
real decline in our natural powers, that we are really faced with 
something which needs explaining. | 

The difficulty, therefore, which P. Verriéle seems at first 
to be shelving, is that man in the state of original sin is va/neratus 
in naturalibus. The phrase is regular—we find it used, for instance, 
by the Tridentine theologian Dominic Soto whom P. Verriéle 
himself so largely follows. But it must be reconciled with the 
scholastic principle, on which he most rightly insists, maturalia 
manserunt integra. And thus it is easy for the hasty reader to gain 
the impression from the theologians that the present ““weakness”’ 
of our nature is not anything over and above the absence of 
sanctifying grace, in other words that it is a ““weakness’’ only 
as compared with the peculiarly privileged status which the 
natural powers enjoyed during the brief period of innocence. 
It is necessary to look into this more closely, for until we have 
done so it might still be thought that there was no (apparent) 
problem of justice arising from our dogma of original sin. We 
are thus led to consider the gifts called “‘preternatural’’ by the 
theologians. These gifts (which P. Verriéle discusses very 
sensibly—theologians have made seemingly excessive claims 
for them) amount in principle to a more perfect domination of 
soul over body than we now have. This is considered by 





* But it is perhaps worth noting in this connection that when people seem 
to be disparaging purely natural virtue they may be in fact applying the adage: facienti 
quod in se est Deus non denegat gratiam. 
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P. Verriéle (it is no new theory) as an adaptation of the natural 
activities to the conditions established by grace. Sanctifying 
grace takes root, so to speak, in the soul, and an influx of power 
spreads to the whole of man’s nature, making it a suitable 
instrument for his supernatural purposes. With the temoval 
of grace the natural activities resume their unaided natural 
course. As an explanation of the “preternatural’’ gifts, this 
seems wholly acceptable. But it does not mean that the problem 
of God’s justice is therefore abolished, for our “‘moral impo- 
tence’’ is now found in nature itself. That lack of harmony 
which we now experience is found in the state of “‘pure nature”’. 
Man’s nature is essentially a misfit. It is obvious that the ques- 
tion of justice has broken out afresh in what seems an even more 
awkward place. 

Let us see how P. Verriéle puts the position into which we 
have followed him. ‘“‘All the miseries of our present state, 
social and private evils, diseases, plagues and wars, are effects 
of sin but are not for that reason created by God as additions to 
our nature and as punishments for the first sin. Far from it. They 
are natural to man, a consequence in some measure necessary of 
out natural imperfection, unless God gratuitously preserves us 
from them. Further, they are also the natural consequence of sin, 
which itself is as it were a natural occurrence, since man is 
fragile.’’* It will be noted that this implies the notion of “moral 
impotence’? which has been criticized above as a confusion. 
Man, it suggests, in the state of nature, “cannot help sinning”’ 
sooner or later, and diseases, wars and so forth naturally follow. 
To say this is to raise a false problem of evil. It is no use to 
suggest that, since the state of pure nature has never existed, 
it need not raise any problems; for to deny that God could have 
brought it about is to fall into heresy, and the suggestion, if 
it is to remove the difficulty, must make that denial.t P. Verriéle 
has placed himself between two fires. On the one hand he wishes 
to hold that we have lost nothing by the first sin save the 
“gratuitous” gifts, that we have our nature wholly intact. We 
need nothing more, it would seem to follow, and then there 
would not be even an apparent problem of God’s justice. There 
would be no need of P. Verriéle’s thesis of a “divine finality’’. 
Thus he would be charged with evacuating dogma.t{ At the 

* 

+ We on not say that God could have produced a natural misfit; it is no good 
to add that He would not have done so. 

¢ Our neo-Calvinists would make much capital out of such a position. P. 
Verriéle says (p. 189): ““The whole effect of original sin was just to place humanity 
materially in the state of pure nature, with this capital difference that it constitutes a 


declension in regard to the original privileged state and the supernatural end which 
God has always willed.” Is this the on/y difference? 
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same time his concept of “pure nature’’ would expose him to a | 


damaging attack of the kind which he is especially anxious to parry. 


It might be objected at this point that the view of “pure ff 
nature’’, which has just been the subject of our strictures, is a 


regular ‘theological thesis, and that we ought not to question 
it. But P. Verriéle himself is not wholly satisfied with it. He 
makes a reserve in another connection which puts a different 
complexion on the whole matter; in fact it will lead us back to 
our old position. ‘The wisest and most prudént theologians,” 
he tells us, “‘allow that, if God had not willed a supernatural 
Redemption, He would have left to humanity after the first 
sin certain “‘helps”’ for the “‘state of nature’’ which today appear 
to be lacking.’’* A later passage is even more obviously sig- 
nificant: “In truth, it is not only the gratuitous, preternatural 
harmony of our faculties which has been withdrawn as a result 
of original sin, but also that natural dispensation of Providence, 
those “helps” or graces of the natural order which would have 
been accorded to man’s prayer in the state of pure nature.’’+ 
This leads to two important results. The first is that we may 
free ourselves from this awkward notion that purely natural 
man is a “natural misfit’. At least, he would not be “‘morally 
impotent’’ (this is what really matters) in P. Verriéle’s view, for 
on the following page he makes it clear that it is the lack of 
these “helps’”’t which produces the “impotence”. We may 
feel that the “‘state of pure nature’’ described by the theologians 
is a queer business, but these “‘helps’’ do free it from anything 
like a contradiction. The second result is to confirm our pre- 
vious finding that we are faced with this “moral impotence”’ 
as an effect of original sin which is something to reckon with 
over and above the relapse into purely natural conditions. 
P. Verriéle would urge that our nature is intact in itself, that it 
lacks only extrinsic conditions; but these conditions are wholly 
relevant to the main issue—we are at a disadvantage as a result 
of the first sin, and this does not lie merely in the withdrawal of 
grace. The problem presents itself in the obvious fact that 
tendencies to moral disorders are hereditary. And this is the 
point at which to remind ourselves that “moral impotence’’, if 
our previous analysis is sound, cannot refer to our actual choices, 
but must refer to an increase in the difficulties which may be 
the occasions of sin.§ 





* P. 112. T P. 196. 

+ Or, to be exact, the lack of the preternatural gifts, dtenaieen following 
ftom original grace, which were the equivalent (and more than the equivalent) 
of these “‘helps”’. 

§ It may be wise to expand the point. The power-to-avoid-sin, strictly as such, 
presents itself to our minds as an absolute. We sin precisely in so far as we have 
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These difficulties present a problem of justice because they 
are relevant to our final destiny. Our fate is still in our 
hands. Yet at the same time our changed conditions have 


| made our dangers greater. P. Verriéle’s “‘explanation”’ is that 


“this diminution of the natural order, thus cut into (creusée) by 
original sin, has for its end precisely to dispose us better [for our divine 
supernatural destiny] and to attract us to it’’.* This passage 
shows perhaps more clearly than any in the whole book that 
P. Verriéle does admit our problem and that he seeks to solve 
it in principle by his thesis of a “‘divine finality’. It is time to 
turn directly to that thesis. The following passage will give 
light on its general bearing: “‘It is only as a prelude and ¢ran- 
sitory preparation for our supernatural Redemption that this 
original phase [the original state of grace and of the ‘preternatural’ 
gifts] . . . will seem well justified and positively demanded [as 
an element] in a definitive plan: since it is its cessation at the first 
sin, causing in us a state of feebleness and (in an analogical sense) 
of sin, that will provide precisely the occasion and the material 
for the universal and glorious Redemption brought by Christ— 
and, further, will make this the more desirable, something 
demanded by our innermost being.” + In the context of this 
passage P. Verriéle is explaining that the “‘first phase’’ was not 
definitely willed by God—it is only a concrete /econ de choses, a 
passing gesture showing us something of what our final destiny 
is to be. For the design of infinite Love is “‘practically adapted 
from the first to what we really are, spirits in the image of God 
but spirits in a mortal body, fragile and sinful’’.t It is difficult, 
in spite of P. Verriéle’s protestations, not to see sin in this 
picture as a necessary element in God’s definitive plan, especially 
when we read later that “‘the dispensation of God’s grace might 





the power to avoid it and fail to avoid it. The material conditions in which we 
find ourselves are important in the present connection as indirectly affecting our 
choices. Here then lies the important disadvantage from which we suffer—an 
increase in our temptations, and, if it can be shown that there is no contradiction 
of God’s justice in this, the material conditions themselves will not cause trouble 
(for God can compensate for material, temporary, disadvantages). To bring 
this matter more to a point, we must not allow even that God is “‘weighing the 
scales” against our avoidance of sin, for our choice is entirely ours. The increase 
in our temptations is a real disadvantage, but this is without prejudice to our 
salvation. This doctrine of choice may seem to run counter to much theological 
language, but there is no revealed truth against it, and it does not appear how 
else we can think. The attentive reader will perceive that there is no denial here 
of an enfeeblement of free wi//. Free will is not the same as the power of choice. 
We are less free to direct ourselves since the first sin. Cf. Freedom and External 
Influence, by Dom Mark Pontifex, Downside Review, April, 1943. 


*P. 197. 
+ P. 130. “‘Demanded” in this passage represents postulée. 
¢P. 131. 
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be expected in all likelihood to fit the sinful character of our | 
human existence [this character being] practically inevitable in | 
the sense explained’’.* | 

Here we are reaching the heart of the present discussion. |) 
In what sense is sin practically inevitable? Only in the sense | 
that it is always possible. If we explain God’s “‘definitive plan” § 
as ordered, as P. Verriéle seems to do, to sin’s actuality, we throw | 
all into absolute confusion. One further passage should be | 
enough to show that there is a metaphysical insufficiency behind 
all this doctrine: “Would it not be to suppose something most 
improbable if we imagined that, in the divine perspective on the | 
future of the human race, sin, which is so practically forseeablet+ 
and, in fact, immediately imminent, would yet be for the Infinite 
Wisdom the unexpected occasion of a real reversal of the whole 
divine plan for humanity? ...’t This seems a hopelessly 
anthropomorphic line; it reminds one of a caustic description 
of Molinism said to have been given by a famous Dominican. 
Another Dominican will provide us with a more pertinent 
comment: “‘Nothing is more certain than the unity of the divine 
plan; and it would be a dreadful thing to suppose that man’s 
sin could have caused God an unpleasant surprise. But for all 
that the definitive mercy of God cannot be considered as the 
principle of explanation and as the justification of the fall of 
man. ...’§ Doesn’t P. Verriéle’s whole argument lead to the 
result that man was meant to sin? 

It is obvious that, if we part company here with P. Verriéle, 
the central issue is back in the melting-pot. What, then, are we 
to say? To offer any sort of articulated view of this great 
matter towards the end of an article is out of the question. But 
we may give a slight indication of something more promising. 
And for this purpose it will be convenient to quote again from 
P. Verriéle. The following passage occurs in the Appendix 
which he has added to his revised edition: ‘‘In the Le¢ter devoted 
to the present book by M. Maurice Blondel, in Cahier XXIV de 
la Nouvelle Journée, pp. 233-6, the celebrated philosopher thinks 

. that the following solution may be put forward to recon- 
cile human liberty more easily with the supreme divine 
governance. [According to this] the original scheme of salva- 
tion would be willed by God in such a way that it would be 





*P. 234. 

t I have thought it wise to translate pratiquement prévisible thus literally. 

t P. 104. 

§ P. Deman, in Bulletin Thomiste, Jan. 1933, p. 762, reviewing the first edition 
of P. Verriéle’s book. P. Verriéle takes up some of P. Deman’s points in the 
revised edition, but he does not seem to feel the force of the present objection. 
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a priori adaptable to the various eventualities which the very 
fact of created, fallible, liberty makes possible. It would not 
achieve actualization on God’s part save in function of these 
eventualities as realized, which would be known eternally in their 
actual existence by the divine knowledge of vision.”’* P. Verriéle 
treats the view thus expounded with great respect, but con- 
cludes that “the solution of these high questions seems 
to lie quite outside the scope of the present volume’’. 
He does not appear to realize the significance of Blondel’s 
criticism. 

In fact, if we accept in principle this less anthropomorphic 
description of God’s providential arrangements, P. Verriéle’s 
explanation of our problem seems decidedly unsatisfactory. It 
emerges clearly that we cannot just refer the effects of original 
sin to God’s merciful providence and refuse further questions. 
We cannot explain this “‘permission’’ of sin and of sin’s effects 
simply by pointing to His redemptive purposes, and that has 
been the nerve of P. Verriéle’s argument. As P. Héris mildly 
remarks, discussing P. Verriéle’s view in a different connectiont: 
“Isn’t there in this . . . a rather excessive preoccupation with 
apologetic advantage?’? We might add that it does apologetics 
no real service. In the words of one of P. Verriéle’s reviewers, 
“we ask ourselves whether the economy of original sin does 
constitute in fact an appropriate pedagogy for aspirations 
towards the supernatural’, in view of the results which have 
actually followed the fall. The same critic makes another useful 
comment which will lead us to take up our question in a new 
light—and so to end our discussion. “It seems to us,” he 
writes, “‘that it would be more worthy of divine justice and also 
of God’s paternal love if the transmission of original sin were 
due to the nature of things, as S. Anselm thought, as also S. 
Augustine and S. Thomas.”’{ This reference to the “‘nature of 
things’? introduces us to another approach to the whole 
question. 

We are now led to consider our problem as a form (in fact, 
the ultimate form) of the general problem of evil. The main 
trouble with P. Verriéle’s treatment is that it has not faced that 
problem. The problem of evil lies in the apparent opposition 
between those purposes which we must postulate for God’s 
providence and the conditions in which these purposes are to be 
realized (in so far as He is responsible for them). The only 





* P, 245. 
+Revue des Scienes Phil. et Théol., 1933, p. 744, in a criticism of P. Richard’s 
Le Dogme de la Redemption, which appeared in the same series as P. Verriéle’s book. 
t P. M. Claeys-Bouuaert, S.J. (JNowvelle Rev. Théol., 1934, pp. 99-100.) 
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conditions for which He is ot responsible. It is the absence of 
this frank recognition which makes P. Verriéle’s view unsatis- 
factory. Some further indication must now be given of the 
solution proposed. The ‘“‘nature of things’? has been offered 
as a first clue. This may suggest that God is dependent on 
something outside Him, and it must be confessed that such a 
conception is implied not infrequently by unwary writers. 
What it really means is that God’s plan must carry with it the 
possibility of a depreciation in the conditions for its realization. 
This seems to be what Blondel was implying. ‘“‘Must carry 
with it’’ requires a note. We cannot claim comprehensive 
knowledge of providence. All we can do with regard to the 
problem of evil is to analyse our own thinking and so to dis- 
cover that there is no opposition, despite first appearances, 
between our notion of God and our knowledge of His crea- 
tion. When we say that His plan “‘must carry with it’’ a possi- 
bility, we mean that we do not prove able in the event to think 
it otherwise. It may still seem very queer. But we have a real 
answer to the only real problem. 

What is the general picture, then, which seems to emerge? 
We must say, if our previous conclusions have been sound, 
that there is a true sense in which we can speak of a change in 
God’s plan, but the change is entirely on our side. God is 
unchanging Act, and the thoughts of His mind are God Him- 
self; He is His own creative act, and we must not think of 
Him as exercising the power of choice in our human fashion. 
He is supremely independent of His created world. Yet His 
will to create is eternal and necessary.* This will brings a 
certain situation into being—a world which is ordered to the 
worship of God, to the eternal blessedness of finite spirits. A 
finite spirit must have a connatural finite object. But it has 
also the (passive) capacity for acquiring a knowledge which has 
God Himself as its object. Such knowledge is therefore super- 
natural. The state of affairs appears to involve a choice for 
these spirits. They have their destiny in their hands; they may 
refuse God’s offer. This is itself a part of His plan. He sets 
the pieces on the board; by the same token He sets the rules of 
the game. Not only this, but He makes the moves. But if 
the pieces resist Him, He does not move them. In that case 
nothing happens—and He is unchanged in His eternal beneficence; 
it should be not necessary to add that He is not “‘surprised’’, 





, 


* As identical with Himself. It is not “‘necessary” if we mean by this “‘subject 
to necessity”, for God is His own Law, 
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for the notion does not apply outside the time-series. His 
eternal beneficence then produces whatever effects are most 
consonant with it upon the position which has resulted. But 
the position itself is less satisfactory than it would be if there 
had been no refusals. Games must have rules and the rules 
must be kept.* The refusals involve a genuine hitch in the pro- 
gramme for the time being. T 

We may now proceed to fill out this sketch to some slight 
extent. God created the human race as a family. Each individual 
was to decide his ultimate fate, but the conditions in which these 
choices were to be made were liable to a depreciation, a real 
worsening, as a result of the first sin (if ever and whenever this 
should occur). Original grace, that is, was given to the family— 
it would be lost for the family by the defection of any one of its 
representatives.t Is there an opposition between our notion 
of God and such an arrangement? The answer seems clear that 
there is no ground for asserting this opposition, for God’s 
plan (on His side of it) presents itself, even to our very limited 
understanding, as an arrangement of great beauty. He gives 
us a chance to become a supernatural family, to hand on to one 
another a most precious inheritance. God puts us in a position 
of risk, but for His good purposes which even we can see to be 
good (although, no doubt, in a very dim sort of way). This 
tisk does not bear on the possibility of choosing that super- 
natural end which is always before us. It bears only on the 
conditions in which we choose it. For God had planned a 
Head for the family in that supernatural order to which He 
called it, and it is in view of the Head that He has so called it 
to that order. It is Christ’s inheritance, in whatever conditions, 
that we are summoned to share. But grace is now no longer a 
family heirloom. We are born without it; thus we are free not 
only to lose it (which would always have been the case) but free 
to refuse it in the first instance. The answer (so to speak) of 
eternal beneficence to this situation is Christ’s Passion and 
Death. He came to us in that situation for which sin is 
responsible. His perfect obedience to the Father’s will 
meant perfect submission to that situation—and that meant 
death on a Cross. ‘Thus his death was the price of our 


* This docs not conflict with the occurrence of miracles, (They are necessarily 
rare; otherwise they would fail in their purpose.) They presuppose the main- 
tenance of a world-order. The order itself is not changed, for sone would imply 
a change in God’s plan on His side of it. 

t This paragraph cuts a number of theological knots in a way which must 
seem very rude, It is offered with all due tentativeness. That applies to all the 
constructive matter of this article. 
tS. Th., in II, Dist. 33, 1, 1, 3. 
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life; by it we enter His own inheritance. He has become our 
Redeemer.* 

We may now see more clearly perhaps what ought to be 
meant when we are referred to the “‘nature of things’’ for the 
explanation of the effects of original sin. Given God’s plan, and 
man’s failure to keep its first phase untarnished, a phase of 
arrested development supervenes—God does not change His 
plan. The consummation to which all tends, the “‘summing-up”’ 
in the Incarnate Word, is still the ‘‘control’’ of the whole move- 
ment. But the “‘control’’ is redemptive now; this alone can 
save us, for we are lost if we will not accept it. To win us to 
Him, God has revealed His eternal beneficence in an astounding 
way. And we may borrow a part of P. Verriéle’s theory in this 
fresh context. We may suggest that when God restores us to 
the order of grace He does not restore “‘preternatural gifts’’ 
as a warning to us. Sin is still rampant in our world; our bap- 
tism does not restore us to Eden. Moreover our nature, which 
we derive from sinful Adam, must be won back towards its 
old strength in a gradual manner; a sudden transformation, we 
vaguely realize, is not in keeping. The fallen state i¢se/f, how- 
ever, is not amenable to this sort of explanation. It follows 
from that rejection of God’s plan which was of necessity latent 
as possible in it. And it is easy to see that our nature has been 
as such impoverished by the sins of our fathers. The laws of 
heredity are a part of the plan. Men were made to serve one 
another. But they are free to choose, and, if they choose wrongly, 
it follows that they impede one another. Yet the way to God 
is always open, if we will take it. For His love is unchanging. 

This must suffice to show the lines of the suggested solu- 
tion. The principle of it is God’s eternal plan set over against 
the real reductions of it on our side in its actualization, with God’s 
providence turning each situation as it arises (if we will) to our 
profit, judging each situation in view of the whole in an all- 
embracing (and, to us, incomprehensible) act of vision. It 
remains to point out that this solution differs not only from 
P. Verriéle’s but from the normal Thomist account. P. Verriéle 
rejects the appeal to the “‘nature of things’’ made by that normal 
account. The present solution accepts the appeal, but places 





* This highly condensed theological synthesis needs much detailed justifica- 
tion. It suffices for immediate purposes if it succeeds in indicating in a general 
way how sin does not change God’s plan, except on our side of it, in regard to 
our incorporation in Christ. P. Verriéle himself (p. 137) offers a similar amalgam 
of Thomist and Scotist positions: “‘According to the original (soute premiére) 
divine intention, Christ is indeed for us and we are for Him. And God did not 
wait for our sin to love us thus, as if it were the soleedetermining motive of the 
Incarnation ... But because of our sins He has chosen a more touching 


method .. .” 
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upon it a somewhat special interpretation (hence the need for 
reserve). The normal account regards the loss of sanctifying 
grace in Adam’s descendants as resulting in some sense physi- 
cally from the loss of “‘original justice’’ (the loss of the 
“preternatural”’ gifts). The state of “‘original justice’, on this 
view, is thus the necessary disposition for grace. Adam trans- 
mitted a human nature which had lost “‘original justice’’; there- 
fore his descendants were without grace. The privation of 
grace thus results (although indirectly) from generation. 
P, Verriéle points out with reason that generation could not be 
more than the condition sine qua non of the propagation of 
supernatural grace (or its absence), and this as a result of God’s 
“free ordinance’’.* He considers the normal account as still 
under the influence of the ultra-realist, Anselmian view of 
human nature as a sort of collective organism and the Augus- 
tinian view of original sin which tended to see it as a corruption 
of nature itself.f. But what P. Verriéle does not show is that 
God’s ordinance is the “‘nature of things’’. He does not refer 
to God’s single plan as the explanation on the lines which were 
sketched in the previous paragraphs. ft 

This article has not been a review of P. Verriéle’s book. 
But a paragraph must be added to guard against giving a false 
impression of it by the treatment which it has so far received. 
The criticisms offered amount simply to this: that P. Verriéle 
has seemed to regard no explanation as necessary for the loss 
of grace issuing in the increase of temptations—that is, for these 
effects of the fall which raise a problem—save the Redemptive 
Economy. He has not considered the implications of God’s 
eternal plan, the “‘nature of things’’, with sufficient depth. But, 
apart from this, his book is of very great value. It is admirably 
calculated to remove those misconceptions of the relations 
between grace and nature which are still common even in other- 
wise well-informed circles. It “‘dates’’ a little—twelve years 





* P, 222 (cf. p. 225). t Pp. 219 and 143. 

t This is strikingly illustrated by his account of a “‘preternatural” gift not yet 
mentioned: the gift of bodily immortality. He regards it as an “ideal promise” 
—God would not have given this gift had He not known that it would not be 
retained. It was never really meant for us—it was not part of the eternal plan 
(pp. 150-1). According to the view offered in this article it was part of that plan. 
It was also part of that plan (the “‘nature of things’’) that it cow/d be lost. This 
view accepts from P. Verriéle the conception of the “‘preternatural”’ gifts as the 
concomitants of grace, rejecting the view that the original sin consists first and 
foremost in the privation of these gifts, and holding that it consists first and fore- 
most in the privation of grace. It also accepts P. Verriéle’s eventual conclusion 
that the “‘state of pure nature’”’ would not be in effect one of “‘moral impotence”’ 
in any sense which conflicts with the justice of God, while rejecting his supposition 
that God’s natural succours were to any extent withdrawn as a consequence of the 
first sin. To show why our state is worse in certain respects than that of nasura 
integra it refers again to the “‘nature of things” in the sense explained. 
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ago a rather facile optimism was more excusable than it is now. 


But it retains its validity as a triumphant defence of the true § 


Christian humanism.* 
Dom ILLTyD TRETHOWAN. 





POEMS 


PEOPLE IN MONASTERIES 


1 ore white people like candles with goodness transparent, 
Shining God’s Power from fantastic foreheads white as wax, 
Mouths murmuring gratitude ceaselessly 

To outweigh all the curses, the endless arguments, 

Praying the prayers of the prayerless, 

Dew for the parchment souls. 

With fearful denial of life for the spirits sunk by living, 
Simple, with tense acceptance of present and past and future. 
Life stripped like their barren walls 

But happiness flowing from sources invisible, 

Thriving on peaks over chasms of discomfort 

At dizzy heights of hunger in the senses. 

The tides of centuries turning unsuccessfully 

Round the fortress of their unchanging strength. 
Fashion-proof, casting across time 

The shadow of eternity. 





*In this connection P. Verriéle’s frank comments on a certain “‘pessimist”’ 


tradition still perpetuated to some extent by some ascetical writers (and, one might 
add, by some apologetical writers) are especially welcome. He deals in a particu- 
larily useful way with the misunderstandings of which our theological language 
has been the occasion, showing most clearly (to give examples) that we are not 
born in a state of real aversion from God—there is only a deprivation of what it is 
wholly gratuitous, nor is “‘original sin’? imputable to us as our voluntary act 
(whatever S. Thomas may sometimes seem to say)—and that the “‘damnation”’ 
of those who die without grace through no fault of their own is not damnation 
to Hell (whatever some Councils might seem to say or whatever S. Augustine 
actually says). The theological data seem to impose upon us the admission that 
the unbaptized infant enjoys a purely natural happiness in ““Limbo”’. 
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POEMS 


PER PASSIONEM ET RESURRECTIONEM TUAM 


O double-death to die that I may live 

Instead of rushing headlong into Hell. 

Die both to scents and sound and joys they give, 
Die to my love, my home, to friends as well. 

Die to the Seasons, die to shade and light, 

Die to the pleasures they produce in thought, 
Die in the self-day, bear the sleepless night, 

The harried dreams with which the mind is fraught, 
Until, bereft of all except my breath, 

I bend before my God a battered head 

To die of all, the greatest anguished death, 

To sentient grace, the spirit’s only bread, 

When all is Nothing, wilderness and tomb, 
Self-will, self-buried .. . Then . . . oh hush and hear 
Like softly rustling tree, within the gloom, 

The spirit stir, awaken, Joy draw near! 

It is the Resurrection, Easter-Spring! 

O not with rush of trumpets, conquering cry, 
But tender as the flowers’ awakening 

When pierced the earth their petals greet the sky. 
The softly widening heart, th’ expanding soul, 
Th’ easeful mind and spirit, bliss-suffused. 

O Christ in me arisen, one’d and whole, 

Eternal Bliss achieved in world refused, 

Wherein as flowers the desert after rain 

Refound and rediscovered, heaven-won, 

I love in Christ all I had lost in pain, 

And heaven-wise, the Many in the One. 


RECOLLECTION 


Still centre like the forest’s black 

Where light and shadow are no more— 

What transience, what fashion and what mood 
Disturb that calm ? 


Great silent dynamo of power, 
Of light to shine within the walls of flesh 
When all-abandoned union is with God. 
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There is no little thing to lonely love; 
Nor memory, nor motion, but each act takes on an essence 
Unchangeable yet constantly renewed. 


Forge into that centre, centre spread, 
Engulf like an all-cleansing tide 

Over a littered shore, the passing thoughts | 
Which check the eager spirit’s upward flight. 


Back to the centre, listen, listening wait .. . 
And +hen let us rebuild the cities of the world. 





PRAYER 


Keen-cutting like a prow through ocean waves, 

The mind at prayer 

Pushing against the tide. 

What has been won 

To hold, 

Yet further reach; 

On, on, in balance and in poise at dizzy heights, 
° Until 

All effortless, it seems, the soul is held. 


Oh lonely is the homeward flight. 

Like some white bird the soul 

Wings through the night, returns and knows 
The repetition of the ordinary hours. 


CONTEMPLATION 


Why should it be so sweet to gaze upon a Wound 
As though the soul, held as an empty cup, 


Received each drop of Blood like summer’s honey? 


Why should it be like balm to see a Face 
And with our feeble knowledge know the hurt 
That lies within the Flesh, within the Bones ? 


Why weep with joy? Why leave refreshed this hour 
Of gazing solitary on the Crucified? 
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POEMS 


SONG OF HELOISE 


How white, how wan, how puret, he winter’s field 
When winter snow has fallen flake by flake. 

So I appear to be behind my shield, 

This mask impassive that no smile shall break. 
Meanwhile beneath the snow the grass lives still, 
Pulsating green and warm. So beats my heart 
Within the convent wall, so thrives my will. 

In what I daily do, they have no part. 

The prayers of all the months, of all the years, 
The discipline, the duties of each hour 

Stem not th’incessant flowing of these tears, 
Whilst over memory they have little power. 
When passion is not spent nor love obscured, 
How shall imagination bow the head, 

Because the mortal body is immured 

And laid aside the sweetest life I led? 


Strange peril of the liberties of love, 

It haunts me still, where safely hides my soul, 

That circle in which lovers haply move, 

Seeking bewitched a false sense of the whole. 
Whilst Abelard forgets, I love alone; 

Two separate entities I must endure, 

One, abbess, Heloise, for learning known, 

One, mistress to a passion-life impure. 

Iam—I do. Between there lies no bridge 

But Time dropping his minutes now so slow, 
Desire would seek no higher privilege 

Than Death, sole strength the greater than my woe. 
Within the Church’s heart, I bear the Church’s ban, 
I cannot offer God the gift I gave to man. 





















GILLIAN HANSARD. 
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Address given to the Vergil Society 

































I MUST commiserate with you and with myself that illnessf P! 
has deprived us of a gracious and urbane address. But I dof ™ 
not apologize, for it seems to me the nature of our society and} th 
of our poet that they should require the common tiller of the} ™ 
soil sometimes to bind on his brows a chaplet of oak and tof ¥ 
sing his hymn. You remember that the letter which invited us} > 
into the Vergil Society said, “‘its main appeal is not to the pro-— © 
fessional student’. And, for myself, I am not a professional} 4 
student. Nor, as I think, was Vergil writing for such, but as" 
he grew in stature even consciously subdued his Alexandrian ¥™ 
strain to the theme of what gladdens the cornfield and he 





quae cura boum, qui cultus habendo 
sit pecori, apibus quanta experientia parcis, 


perhaps because his peasant father kept bees, but more because 
his hero was not Alexandria, not Hellas, but Italia. For all his> 
miraculous felicity of living speech, he kept his feet firm in 





his patria. T 
Hail, soil of Saturn, great mother of fruits, O1 
great mother of men. S, 


And though through the towns of Rome he sang an Ascrean 
song, he did not require that men should study Hesiod in order 
to hear it. Vergil was a man in whom there was no contempt. 

So, too, in his company, I shall make no cheap excuse for f 4 
giving you my lame prose for his strong-winged hexameters § 4 
first because I hope there are many people here who could not f 
follow the Latin hexameters without dictionaries and much f,; 
pain and, secondly, because I hold it an insult to the numen of f y, 
an immortal so humble and compassionate to accept some f 
scholar’s rendering when the poet himself sings the praise of f ,. 
work, of vis humana. For after all poetry is making and, except  ;, 
for prayer, the hardest and holiest of all human labour—at any 
rate Vergil’s poetry: it is not an accomplishment to be admired 
so much as a way to be shared. And you will have profit on’t 
only if by hard thinking your experience hammers out his 
workmanship. 


ut varias usus meditando extunderet artis. 


In that line you can hear the sound of the forge—meditando 
ex/underet—almost as a rime; and one half is thinking and the 
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‘other is hammering. ‘“‘To work and to pray,’’ said Gaston 

iBoissier, “that is the conclusion of the Georgics.’’ Now the 

ipeople who work and pray he found in the fields rather than 

iin the city, and loved them I believe more faithfully than any 

‘other poet of the ancient world. And I submit that as that rural 
ness piety, that sense of éustissima tellus, enabled him to put the whole 
[dof man Vergilius Maro into these fathomless hexameters, so it is 
and} the durus agrestis, the working man, who has a peculiar share in 
thep him and that most of all when the working man is perplexed— 
1 to} igarus viae. In short, our business with Vergil is not really 
begun when we have traced all the modulations of meaning, the 
echoes of Homer and Hesiod, of Euripides and Theocritus, of 
Aratus and Lucretius, or analysed, as the learned will, his music 
and his inversions; or while he is still accompanied by the 
moan of doves in immemorial elms; but only when we have 
heard the pieties and sorrows, the labours and problems of our 
time, thrilling in his voice. 


1 us 
>f0- 
ynal 
t as 
rian 


Gods of our country, old gods of our land 
Romulus and Mother Vesta, who guardest 





use Tuscan Tiber and the hill of Rome 
his § Forbid not that this young soldier succour 
this fallen time. 
In 
The young soldier need not be Octavian, need he? but any 
or all young soldiers lately returned from the Rhine or the 
Southern Seas... 
Can 
der Long since and with our own blood we have 
" Expiated Trojan Laomedon’s broken oath. 


fot } And we too can surely claim to have expiated with our blood 
€tS ¥ the perfidious Mammon-hunt of our ancestors, though politicians 
20t F still talk as if the poor men of England thought of nothing but 
ch F riches. And if in Vergil’s day the courts of heaven had grown 
of weary of the triumphs of men, perhaps we are no less sadly 
me } aware that heaven grows weary of our arrogant humanism, and 
of F of man, who merely exploits nature with an infinite efficiency, 
-P* F infinitely profane. 


ny 
‘ed Where right and wrong are confounded 
n’t So many wars through the world, 

his so many fashions of evil, 


no fit homage of the plough; 

tillers deported; the soil mourns in sackcloth, 

and crooked pruning hooks are beaten into hard swords: 
here Euphrates, there Germany kindles war, 

10 neighbour cities are at strife, for the laws that 

he bound them are broken; 
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rages in godless licence, in all the world, War.— 
As when chariots burst from their stalls; 
they gather speed in the course: 
vainly tearing at the bridle the driver is borne on 
by the horses, 
neither heeds the chariot the reins. 








Yes. It is modern enough, even to the world that has run 
away with its charioteer. 

My point is that it is more accurate scholarship, more true 
to the poet’s spirit and intention, to see his kinship with ourselves 
than with Euripides. He cannot be truly read amid books and 
examinations, but only by the poor in spirit. He waits for thef 
reader who has suffered and drudged, who has known weakness 
and endured hardness with dignity. 

Perhaps, for brevity’s sake, I can indicate our difficulty in 
recovering a Vergilian mind by reading to you a letter written 
in 1940 by a man employed in a government office—populi 
tabularia. 
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I get up in the morning and put on machine-made clothes with the 
help of electric light, shave with an instrument mass-produced by a com- 
plication of machines, sold and circulated with a complication of accoun- 
tancy and bought with a half-conscious gesture in a nameless shop, withh 
a coin whose worth is determined by a mathematical process beyond thef 
understanding of all but a very few experts who understand. very little else. 
Then I eat a breakfast mechanically canned, mechanically transported, 
electrically cooked. I catch a bus, driven by an internal combustion engine, 
run by a combine of fifty companies, to an office. There I spend nine 
hours with arithmetical symbols and printed forms representing parts of 
machines, made and transported by machines, that I shall never handle or 
even recognize. My business is done by telephone and telegram with 
people I never meet, whose names I do not know—not even really human 
voices, but mere registers—done in artificial light, warmth, manners, and 
in a technical vocabulary unrelated to English or any other human speech. 
When I seek entertainment I go to the flicks, where a two-dimensional 
picture photographed in fragments from a play acted 5,000 miles away 
gives me a fictitious sense of feeling, doing, sharing, suffering things that 
never were, while in fact I am sitting in a plush chair, smoking machine-made 
cigarettes. 


’ =— 








Such is the modern counterpart of the “‘iron laws’’, the world 
of unreal abstraction imposed on us by two centuries of the 
triumphs of man. 

It has paralysed us, so that.we begin to wither at about 
sixteen, chiefly because we are terrified at poverty, impotence 
and humiliation, and remain frozen in perpetual adolescence 
for the term of our natural life. Those who are best adapted 
to this mechanical environment are preoccupied by the ques- 
tions, ruled by the standards, inspired by the aims and amused 
by the sports of schoolboys. They think in terms of successfulf 
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} careets, and measure success by the amount of numerable 


power, the score they win. They are romantic and ambitious, 


| fearful of consequences without appreciating reasons, deceived 
| by loud speaking, ready to worship efficiency and to ignore 
| goodness: they judge of appearances and impatiently, are bored 


easily and easily diverted, cheated by catchwords and content 
with any level of ignorance so it be fashionable and dignified. 
Their religion, if they have one, reveals the same adolescent 
virtues and limitations: it must not be boring and should breed 
new ideas. Platitudes, howsoever wise and old, are suspect. 
God must be generous, adventurous, exciting, kindly and full 
of humour, a good house-master, primus inter pares. 

Vergil preaches a different gospel—of a nature fallen indeed 
but alive, in which man and his earth have grown together 
in a ripening fellowship of work and piety. That it was fallen 
he had learned not only from Hesiod and Lucretius but from 
his own experience: that it was alive not only or even primarily 
from his poetic soul but from his peasantry and from the Orphic 
religion in which, as a medium of syncretism, he mingled many 


} strains of natural piety, both Italian and Hellenic. 


Orpheus was the appropriate patron for a theological poet 


| who set himself to sing of “‘marrying vine and elm’’, who attained 


his own ripeness in the soil of Naples and who was haunted all 
his life long by a sense of supernatural environment and of the 
deorum manium iura. It may be only a fanciful conjecture, 
but a conjecture, I submit, with a strong antecedent probability 
that the exquisite tale appended, as it were, to the last Georgic 


ith’ was really the last Eclogue inspired by that same faith in the 


hereafter which since the time of Pythagoras had flourished in 
Magna Graccia—the faith which linked Persephone and the 
Eleusinian mother with Dionysus and on which, if we believe 
Plutarch, rested the hope of the immortality of the soul. 
Herodotus traced the source of the Orphic societies to Thrace, 
and their mysteries to Bakchos, the Thracian deity, whom the 
Hellenic Orphics identified with Dionysus, the Lord of Life and 
death. ‘““The fact,’’ says Rohde, ‘“‘that the Greek Orphics did 
indeed worship Dionysus before all other gods is clearly shown 
by the remains of the theological poems that sprang up among 
them. Orpheus himself, as founder of the Orphic sect, is said 
to have been the founder also of the Dionysiac initiation mys- 
teries.”” Moreover, the Orphic hymns were ascribed to certain 
men of Southern Italy and Sicily. At Croton and Metapontum 
Orpheus was well established in the sixth century. At Sybaris, 
in the tombs, six inscribed tablets of thin gold were discovered. 
“Buried with the dead,”’ says Dr. Harrison, “they contain instruc- 
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tions for his conduct in the world below.”” The KardBacrs is) 
“A.dov Was, at any rate in Vergil’s time, perhaps the most} 
obvious strain in Orphic religion, but close inwoven with it} 
was a cult of trees, and a refined animism, a pantheistic attitude | 
to nature, and an ascetic life. Pausanias describes among the 
frescoes painted by Polygnotus at Delphi “Orpheus sitting on a f 
hill with a harp in his left hand and with his right hand he is } 
touching the branches of a willow tree: and he leans against the 
tree: the scene looks like the grove of Persephone where Homer 
tells us poplars and willows grew.”’ 































* is 


populus et glauca canentia fronde salicta. 


But Vergil was not a Greek mystic, but a Mantuan peasant 
who found in the older culture a frame for certain convictions 
native to his soil and perhaps to his Celtic blood. Theology 
is a Greek word; but religion is Latin. When his general pic- | 
ture of the universe assumes the astrology and mythology which 
had been carried by that supreme race of exiles and explorers 
from Babylon and Egypt, he speaks (as much as an Italian 
may) in Greek concepts. 


= > 


This pole is ever lifted before us, but the other under our feet the river 
of death beholds in his darkness and the shades of the abyss. 

Here the vast dragon glides with winding folds about and betwixt the 
two Bears as a river, Bears that fear to be dipped in the level of Ocean. 
There as they say broods night timeless and mute for ever and shadows 
throng under his wings. Or else the dawn returns thither from us and 
restores their day, and when the Dayspring with his blown steeds first 
breathes on us, there blushing evening kindles her belated lamps. 


Yes, but he swings from this celestial vast to the business in 
hand. ‘“‘Hence we can presage the seasons” and “‘If ever the cold 
rain keeps the farmer indoors, then it is given him to do at his 
ease many things which if the sky were clear must be done in [ 
haste’’, and follows a most particular recital of the shrewd farmet’s 
industry—ploughman sharpens his blunted ploughshare, hol- 
lows vine troughs from the tree, points stakes, weaves baskets 
of bramble shoots, roasts corn at the fire, breaks it with a stone 
—and then we get not Orphic but Italian religion. 


—_— 


Why even on holy days the laws of god and man allow certain work. 

No piety forbids to lead off ditches, to set a hedge for the crop, to 
make snares for birds, burn thorns, plunge the bleating flock in 
the wholesome stream. 

Often a driver loads the flanks of his sluggish ass with olive or apples [ 

and, returning, brings from the city an indented millstone or a 

lump of black pitch. 
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Back to the mystery of numbers and the tale of the giants who 
pile Ossa on Pelion, and back again to the farmer’s wife, 
solacing her long toil with song as she weaves or watches the 
must simmering in the pot. Weather, in Vergil, is not theology 
but drama, and drama, no less than theology, is the child of 
religion. 


I myself beheld the battling winds all clash together 

Which far and wide would tear the heavy-laden corn from its roots and 
toss it skywards: 

Often, huge in the firmament comes a host of waters; 

Clouds assemble on high, and ugly the storm they muster and dark with 
rain; 

With a deep murmur the sea boils in the heaving gulf. 

The Father himself from the midst of clouds and darkness 

Launches his lightnings from his flashing right hand; 

With the movement thereof the wide earth trembles, 

Fled are the wild beasts, 

Through all their tribes fear has laid low the hearts of men. 


And so on, and so 


First of all fear God... 

At the last setting of winter, when spring is now shining 
Then are lambs fat and wines most mellow, 

Then is sweet sleep among the hills, and deep is the shade, 
Let your children of the countryside pray to Ceres. 


It is impossible to distinguish in Vergil as in some other great 
poets between the numinous and the significant, between poetry 
and worship. For worship is the mother of significance; 
it is impossible to retain the meaning and value of ¢hings when 
once the sense of the supernatural and its answering disposition 
of reverence has departed. And this explains one feature of 
Vergil that has always attracted the polite reader—his trick, as 
such reader is inclined to think it, shown with such zest in the 
fourth Georgic of describing the minute in terms of the mag- 
nificent. It also explains the minute accuracy of his observation 
—when at the approaching storm, for instance, he sees the ant 
carrying its eggs, or hears different bird-calls. 

It explains too his habit of using verbs concerning the 
inanimate world, which belong to animate beings, since the 
world is not inanimate 


totamque infusa per artus 
mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet. 


For example, the whole description of the effects of burning 
stubble in the language of a physician. [By the way, I heard 
them burning the stubble last summer on the Berkshire Downs 
Vol. 217 Cc 
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where I was walking with a friend of mine, and that was precisely j 
the noise made by the fire, 







atque levem stipulam crepitantibus urere flammis.] 











You are always moving among animate things. So he uses [| 
adiungere of elms and vines; the seges . . . respondet and f 
sensit; and there are numerous military metaphors of tillage. 
The bees have religion 




















saepe etiam effossis, si vera est fama, latebris 

sub terra fovere larem 

—’tis said that often they dig out a hiding-place and 
keep their Lar beneath the soil. 


Or on the other hand in the 8th Aeneid, when Aeneas with 
Evander visits the hill destined to be the Capitol 


Iam tum religio pavidos terrebat agrestis 

dira loci, iam tum silvam saxumque tremebant; 

hoc nemus, hunc, inquit, frondoso vertice collem 

(quis deus incertum est) habitat deus. 

—even then the dread spirit of the place struck fear into the 
shrinking folk: even then they trembled at rock and grove. 
“Some god,” he said, “a god we know not, has this wood for 
his dwelling, this hill with his crown of leaves.” 


That is not the rationalized Greek mythos but the dira religio 
of the peasant Italian. It explains the intensity of his visual 
imagination which sees not only as Homer does the shape and 
body and colour of all things in clear and, as it were, isolating 
brilliance, but also the human labour involved in them, 


tot congesta manu praeruptis oppida saxis 

fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros 

—so many towns piled by hand upon sheer rent cliffs and rivers 
gliding under ancient walls 


where you have not only the two pictures, each complete and 
exquisitely accomplished in ten words, but the 


congesta manu, with its strong memory of toil 
contrasted with the 

subterlabentia, with its peace of still waters 
which is contrasted again with 


praeruptis axis, savage, torn, impregnable, catastrophic 
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VERGIL, THE COUNTRYMAN 
which is contrasted again with 


antiquos muros, brooding, ripe age, reverend and yet familiar. 


As you linger over that kind of art, you are not so much struck 
silent by the miracle of poetic vision as called into a human 
societas, to share the experience of a man who looks with his 
heart even more profoundly than with his eyes. He is not 
dispassionate or naive or self-sufficient. And you can see 
beyond Vergil all men in partnership with nature, doing things, 
making homes, growing old and bequeathing their works 
through a long history. 

For this reason may I humbly refuse Professor Sellar’s regret 
that Vergil was faithful to his self-appointed task of school- 
master—and technical schoolmaster at that. He is the poet of 
labour. That is his first love: his original hold on human life. 
Before he undertakes to sing of arms and the hero he writes 
his epic of the worker. In shat he is a true Latin. He does not 
fancy that the chariot’s dust has any more right to be sung than 
the lampblack noticed by the maid in the kitchen. He will 
observe how miry hogs toss the trusses with their snouts, or 
tell you how to make a plough—not merely wield a stately 
measure about heroic peasants and magnanimous ploughmen. 
He does not idealize work: he realizes it. And that is a rare 
quality even among poets. Homer, indeed, loves craftsman- 
ship, but it is the finished and exquisite craftsmanship of court 
furniture and crown jewels, or the heroic (and even divine) 
craftsmanship of sword and shield and ship. But Vergil gets 
down to the drudgery, the work-a-day, the experience of the 
worker—his poverty, his time-table, his jobs, his calculations, 
his anxieties, his holidays, his home, lives with him in all weathers, 
looks with him, not a¢ him. Though himself an expropriated 
peasant, sometimes sick for home amid the alien corn, yet there 
is nothing bitter in him as there was in our own Piers Plowman. 
The noblest labour manifesto I have ever read is this great 
hymn to simple husbandmen: but there is no hate in it except 
the hatred of war. On this firm rock he establishes the great- 
ness of Rome. Nor is there anything in Roman. history more 
truly Roman. Those trusses tossed by the swine gave the 
Roman his name for a company of infantry: the horns of the 
ploughing oxen became army corps. The furrow made by the 
plough versum became a name of poetry, 


exercetque frequens tellurem et imperat arvis. 


As there is no bitterness, neither is there any condescension: 
no room for pity or flattery. For work, he thinks, /abor—toil, 
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the heavy drudgery that absorbs and exhausts your faculty is | 
appointed by God, and used as training, for care sharpens mortal 
wits. It is also the iter durum, the hard way by which human 
piety learns the ways of God. He has; I think, no more optimism 
than Lucretius, but more hope and incomparably richer hu- 
manity. Let me quote you the words of Francois Millet, one of 
Vergil’s humble and faithful disciples, a peasant whose picture 
of the Man with the Hoe was accused of slandering the peasant 
and suspected of inciting the poor against the rich: ““The things 
said of my Man with the Hoe seem to me very strange. Is it 
impossible, then, to receive quite simply the ideas that occur 
to the mind on seeing a man doomed to earn his living in the 
sweat of his brow? Some people say that I deny the charms 
of the country. I find much more in it than charms—infinite 
splendours; I see as they do, the little flowers of which Christ 
said, ‘I say unto you that Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.’ I see the haloes of the dandelions, 
and the sun breaking forth yonder, far beyond these regions, 
and its glory amid the clouds. Nonetheless do I see the horses 
in the plain, smoking as they plough; and then in some rocky 
spot a man whose panting gasps have sounded since morning 
and who tries to stand upright a little to get breath. The drama 
is surrounded by splendours; it is no invention of mine.”’ 

This spirituality or sense of the unseen and eternal as present 
and marvellous in the world is, above all, the burthen of the 
Aeneid. This alone, of any work of pre-Christian Greece or 
Rome I know, reveals that sense of history which the ancient 
Hebrews discovered through faith and exile as the “‘known 
match of the providence of God’’. It is the one pagan apocalypse. 
This I think is what Erasmus meant when he bade us read it 
as an allezory—not to discover in it a lesson, but to witness a 
liturgy. In the Aeneid Vergil represents all history as the 
liturgical commerce of God and man. 

Troiae qui primus ab oris 
Italiam fato profugus Lavinaque venit 
litora. 
What does ‘‘fatum’? mean but “the word of the Lord’’? It 
seems to me that a strong. case can be made—far stronger than 
I have ever seen argued—for supposing that Vergil had read 
the Septuagint, or parts of it, and I should base my argument 
not so much on the Messianic Eclogue as on his idea of history 
and, above all, on his verse idiom. But that is outside my 
purpose. The Hebrew seer, you remember, had a vision not 
unlike that which Anchises unveiled to his son: “I saw in the 
night visions and behold there came with the clouds of heaven 
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one like unto a son of man and he came even to the ancient 
of days and they brought him near before him. And there was 
given him dominion and glory and a kingdom that all the 
peoples, nations and languages should serve him: his dominion 
is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and his 
kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.”’ 

I am not going to talk to you about the Aeneid. But two 
last words I must seek in it, where it reaches the poet’s ultimate 
frontier and as I think gives expression to the tragedy of the 
ancient civilization. They contain the tears of the world, the 
mortality which touches the soul of man. They are spoken 
in Elysium at the meeting of father and son, at the meeting, I 
sometimes fancy, not only of Aeneas with Anchises, but of 
Publius Vergilius with the sturdy peasant who had taught 
him so much that he remembered in the wealthier day of 
Maecenas. Anchises greets his son: 


Venisti tandem tuaque exspectata parenti 
Vicit iter durum pietas? 


And the son replies: 
da iungere dextram, 
da, genitor, teque amplexu ne subtrahe nostro. 
Sic memorans largo fletu simul ora rigabat. 
Ter conatus ibi collo dare bracchia circum: 
ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 
‘ par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno. 


Two words, pietas—frustra, piety—in vain. For according to 
the normal Roman logic pietas brings felicitas and felicitas 
victoria, not frustration; and this phantom above all as father 
of the race is destined to announce that imperial purpose which 
established a new pietas as wide as the race of men. The man 
whose piety known and longed for by his father had won his 
hard way sought at last to embrace—in vain— 


the wraith eluded his hands 
like wanton breezes, and most like a fleeting dream. 


Frustra. It is a word that lingers and echoes round the majesty 
of the Roman peace, then most of all, when it seemed under 
Hadrian and the Antonines as if fate might honour the promise 
of the Elysian shade. 

What Aeneas founded perished. 

‘The ghost of the deceased Roman Empire sitting crowned 
and upon the grave thereof.” That is the pregnant sneer 
with which Thomas Hobbes heralded our age of mechanism 
upon a half-truth. For in truth there was a grave. When 
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Pope Gregory I was a boy, Vergil was still recited in [ 
the forum. But when he became Prefect and then Bishop f 
he looked round upon a world and an Italy that resembled 
Vergil’s conclusion of the first Georgic, a land in mourning, 
fattened only with human blood. Nor was the chief ad- 
versary the barbarian descending from beyond the con- 
spiring Danube, but the exhaustion and mediocrity of the 
Empire itself. Imperial Rome was dead. But what sat upon 
the grave thereof was not a gneet. Augustus, under the influence, 
it may be, of Vergil himself, or at any rate of Varro, restored the 
ancient religion of Latium, burned two thousand books of 
spurious augury, rebuilt the temples of Jupiter Feretrius and 
Juno Sospita. Yet the cults of the East prevailed and spread, 
Isis and the Great Mother and Mithras and the fatal Stars. But 
even in his reign, when if he had lived Vergil would have been 
seventy years old, there came across the night’s starred face 
wise men from the East looking for a king and saying, We 
have seen His star in the East and are come to worship Him. 
They too were fato profugi and their search was not vain and 
what they found was not a wraith or a fleeting dream nor yet a 
soldier like him for whom the constellations opened a place 
betwixt the Virgin and the Scorpion’s pursuing claws. Indeed 
he was much more like the working man who sharpened stakes 
by the late winter fires or fashioned the yoke of light linden. 
He was found in fashion as a man and his hands were hard with 
work and,, like Vergil, he had much to say of sowing and harvest 
and vineyards and housework. 








































In the fall of Rome two things endured. You remember 
that George Borrow once found himself in a cornfield whose 
shape told him that it had once been a Roman camp, and, climbing 
its mound, he says, he looked upon the finest spire in the world. | 

The camp and the legions—nature had taken ¢hem to herself. 


Scilicet et tempus veniet cum finibus illis 

agricola incurvo terram molitus aratro 

exesa inveniet scabra robigine pila. 
Yea and the time shall come when in their borders, the farmer 
tilling the soil with crooked plough, shall come upon spears eaten f 
by leprous rust. 














The might of Rome was turned into a /aefa seges. But the rebel- 

lious heart of man still launched his spear at heaven: the spire f 
still embodied his aspiration. ““To work and to pray—that is 
the conclusion of the Georgics’’—the holiest voice of the pagan [ 
world. For Vergil looked for a city that hath foundations whose | 
builder and maker is God. T. S. GreGory. 
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) ewer lived towards the beginning of the great bourgeois 


materialist age, and a vulgar, vital age it was. While 
Chateaubriand, that fastidious elegant, threw in his lot with 
“les derniers’’—aristocrats, Moors, Red Indians and all that was 


' on the verge of extinction, Balzac touched the pitch of history. 
| All Balzac’s natural taste, like Chateaubriand’s, was for the 
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ancien regime, royalism, the code of the aristocracy, the enhance- 
ment and refinement of common humanity that could only, as 
he saw it (as did Shakespeare before him, and Henry James and 
Proust after him), come into flower in circles where leisure, 
culture, and scope make a full life possible. But he stands with 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Dante, on the side of the bourgeoisie, 
the vernacular. It is a sublimity that, even in the saints, is 


| inclined to make us shudder; but it is not vulgarity in a saint or 


an artist, to sit with publicans and sinners. Balzac was at his 
ease with delicacy and greatness—he could write his Knight’s 
Tale as well as his Prologue. There are better Duchesses in his 
books than most at court. Balzac never feared, as do many. of 
his critics, that the sublime stands in any danger from the ridicu- 
lous. It is the bourgeois who is constantly on his guard against 
the possibility that the higher values are fragile. The artist, 


_ the aristocrat, and the saint know that it is inherently impossible. 
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| limits. Mme Bovary is real enough, but her author has chosen 
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Most of the great novelists paint on a large canvas, but there 
must always be something left out. The degree of exception is 
always interesting. Stendhal most potently appeals to the intel- 
lectual vanity and spiritual pride of the “happy few’’, whom he 


| invites to sit apart with the great, in Napoleonic pride, firing 


Reichstags and palaces, and paying the high price of those 


| experiences that only the great can afford, or wish to afford. 


At the other extreme, Dickens presents us with a world that we 
are invited to lock at, but excused from entering; he presents the 
appearance of society, a world essentially protestant, with no 
windows to spy into men’s souls, but the most astonishing 


| facades. Dickens’s characters are always “‘other people’’. 


Protestant and profoundly English is this world, wherein each 


| silent Englishman may be the unbounded poet within, the un- 
limited romantic genius—each a Byron to himself, and a Martin 


Chuzzlewit to his neighbour. Flaubert sets himself other 


to cage her from us—or us from her—in a world of “‘art’’— 
technique. A novel is not life, it is a work of Art with a capital 


A. What Flaubert does not go on to say (unless that is what he 
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meant when he said, ‘‘Madame Bovary, c’est moi’’) is that a work 
of art is a work of life, and that there are no laws, even of art, that 
are not binding upon the author, the reader, and the world alike. 
The rules of art are the laws of life; the medium is different, that 
is all. 

It was:to Mme George Sand that Balzac is said to have 
explained himself. “‘Je me presente .. . avec un programme 
d’ordre et de force.’’ “Et vous... . laissez la littérature?”’ 
“La littérature? Mais, Madame, cela n’existe pas, la littérature! 
Il y a la vie, dont la politique et l’art font partie. Et je suis un 
homme qui vit, c’est tout!’’ Balzac’s claim was just, his world 
is the real world, and in it we find everybody, even ourselves, 
even Balzac. He could create even the creators, and have room 
to spare. Perhaps only Proust, besides, has succeeded in putting 
painters, poets, architects and men of letters into his books with 
any conviction that their works would be worth so much as a 
short notice in the New Statesman. There are few of us indeed 
who could not be cast in a Balzac novel, without loss of stature or 
dignity at that, and without noticing any appreciable change in 
our environment; for of Balzac’s social scenery, enough remains 
for us to find our way about his Paris. In so far as the world 
remains bourgeois, it remains Balzac. Perhaps even, con- 
servative England is closer to the world of César Birotteau, the 
Camusots, the Nucingens, the Hulots and the Gaudissarts, than 
is dismantled France at this moment. 

To the romantic Victorian English, whose social world was 
sub-normal, and balanced against an excessive interior world of 
introspection, poetry, and guilt, Balzac’s developed characters 
may well have appeared terrifying. But they are not larger than 
life size, their passions are not stronger than those men feel, and 
normally act upon. Proust, many of us feel, has an infallible 
social precision. And yet his characters behave outrageously. 
It. has never, I think, been said that Proust’s characters are 
exaggerated or monstrous. Proust is, in a great measure, the 
heir to Balzac. (Hulot in La Cousin Bette may well have served 
as the model for the Baron de Charlus, who was said to adore 
Balzac.) The decline of the Aristocracy and the rise of bad 
taste is Proust’s theme, as it was Balzac’s. But it is Proust, not 
Balzac, who is vulgar; because he exaggerates not vice, but its 
relative importance; and tells only half the truth of which Balzac 
tells the whole. Good and evil are larger than Proust saw them 
to be, not smaller than Balzac made them. 

The poetic English Protestant picture places heaven above 
the clouds, hell in the outer darkness. They are imaginary places, 
and when we are not imagining them (and we are not poets all 
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whose most typical exponent is Henry James. 
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the time) they recede altogether. The scale of human life 
remains, for the English convention, small and provincial.. The 
large scale, the grand manner, is reserved for poetic drama, epic, 


| or introspective lyricism. Life is like Jane Austen, imagination 
| is like Paradise Lost. For the Catholic—and for Balzac—the 


battle of good and evil is fought out here and now. This is 
the very antipathy of poetry—realist, concrete, particular, and 
Gallic is Balzac’s world. The fantastic masked figure of the 
false priest at the Opera (Sp/endeurs et Miséres) is no phantom in 
Monk Lewis’s manner, but an expression of evil and menace in 
perfectly human terms. We make our own masked figures by 
our own masked desires, and we construct them out of the actual 
raw materials of our own society. So too, saintliness is some- 
thing that, if it exists at all, must exist in terms of the common 
world. César Birotteau won a victory for the angels in terms of 
coconut-oil, the Bourse, bad architecture, and the stock-in-trade 
of a perfumer’s business. Le Cousin Pons, in terms of music, 
bric-a-brac, the gossip of a concierge and his wife, and the bad 
manners of rich relations. The love of Henriette, in Le Lys 
dan la Vallée, shaped its course through a valley that was not all 
flowers; expressed itself in terms of estate-management, handi- 
capped by lack of means, the neurosis of an exacting husband, 
the sickness of her children, ill-health, and lack of scope in every 
way. In this divine comedy in modern dress there is not a 
major role for a gentleman, a minor for a shopkeeper. César is 
sublime, and created with the same delicacy as fashioned 
Henriette on her terrace in her white dress. The Baron Hulot 
has perfect manners, but with them, he sinks lower, in human 
terms, than the bloated, good-hearted shopkeeper who shares 
his debauches. It is not Balzac who tells us behind his hand 
that “‘After all, he is still the Baron’’—Proust does, constantly, 
and his snobbery reassures our own. Proust’s tragedy is a 
tragedy of snob values, Balzac’s tragedies are of human souls, the 
snob value is in the setting only, the death-bed, one might say; 
and matters as little to the drama as such things generally do to 
those who die. 

As for the world, it is an organic, living entity, immensely 
complex, but flexible to human effort. The world fits human 
beings, in that it is their product; hard for the weak or the gentle, 
allowing scope for those who exert themselves. It is, above all, 
the world as Christ saw it, Caesar’s household, as eternal in its 
relation to humanity as the flesh and the devil. Very different 
from an abstract socialist society, where people “‘could”’ live 
perfect lives; or from the rigid puritan conception of society, 
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Henry James was not dealing with such a very different 
society from Balzac’s, but his approach could not be more 
completely opposed. James~sees the social order as rigid, 
imposed on human beings from outside (by whom, one wonders) 
a bed of Procrustes, upon which victims are stretched or pared 
down to fit, unless they are fortunate enough to be correct, and 
wise enough not to move. He is concerned with the vanishing- 
point, the hair’s breadth at which the human victim just suc- 
cumbs to the process of being made to fit the frame. So, it 
follows, his solutions are typically negative, since the cases of 
successful adaptation, that would presumably lead to human 
happiness, do not concern him. Jane Austen’s characters, | 
suppose, enjoy the kind of existence that Henry James would 
like his people to enjoy, but knows they cannot. For Balzac, too, 
life is pushed to extremes, and very often to death, for life includes 
dying. Not all deaths are the same, they are as various as lives, 
in quality, and manner, and significance. Nor does a death in 
any sense render a life negative—rather it completes the picture. 
Henry James is not much concerned with death, or the whole of 
life that must needs include death, but with something really 
more deadly, the human breaking-point. But for Balzac, death 
itself is not necessarily the destruction of a human being. 

Balzac had a boundless scientific curiosity on all matters 
affecting the human life in society. There are those who deplore 
his /ongueurs, his pages devoted to Love, Money, Fortune-telling, 
Woman, the Polish Character, andsoon. These long digressions 
might have been written expressly to infuriate the exponents of 
form and style, but in themselves they are often extremely 
interesting and amusing. Balzac never imagined for a moment 
that the scientific approach might destroy the living creature— 
he hands us on a plate information that may be useful for the 
understanding of the particular instances—/es hommes qui vivent— 
but he was no behaviorist. The quality, the value, transcends 
any quantitative definition. Henry James, by contrast, does 
not dare to know what man is. His approach is that of all 
puritans, in the dark, by stealth approaching the secret, unknown 
capacity for good and evil that is shut away inside men and 
women who never confess. Like a blind man with sensitive 
fingers, he feels with excessive sensibility for clues; and tre- 
constructs with the skill of a Sherlock Holmes, from the ins 
advertent, the unguarded revelation, the glance, the intonation, 
the nuance. It is not what he knows or discovers about people 
that is remarkable. It is remarkable, vwe Balzac, how little he 
knows. What is fascinating is his approach. He can spell- 
bind a puritan audience that shares his own fear and wonder at 
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what may be brought to light from the unknown regions of the 


human heart. He is in fact the detective novelist of the élite. 
For Balzac, ignorance enhances nothing. 

Together with Henry James’s uncertainty about human nature, 
there is fear and disgust. Balzac has no fear and no disgust. 
Among the whole galaxy of his evil-doers there is none beyond 
the possibility of being loved—and that not for any so-called 
“redeeming feature’’—for it is not virtues but human beings 
that are inherently lovable. Henry James cannot forgive 
people for being sinful and evil. The puritan starts from the 
assumption that people ought not to be sinful—that there is some 
mistake. For the Catholic, that is not the point of departure; 
imperfection is assumed. Marxism, psycho-analysis, and the 
rest, have taken away the facade from the Puritan private life. It 
has become a house of glass, and Henry James remains as a 
fragile museum piece. But Balzac’s humanity is as indestructible 
as life, because he was fundamentally right in his premises. 

Balzac was a boy when Napoleon was winning his victories. 
His own grandiose “programme d’ordre et de force’’ is essentially 
Napoleonic in scope. The basic concept of his imaginary society 
is a sort of literary code Napoleon. For Stendhal, the essence of 
Napoleon was his moment, his zenith. Stendhal could not 
endure the decline of anything great—for him the zenith was the 
essence of greatness. He could not endure that Napoleon should 
fall, as the great always fall; Balzac, with his adoration of the 
grandiose, knew its limitations. A phrase that appears more 
than once in his books might serve as the epitaph with which he, 
in the name of the bourgeoisie, and of the nineteenth century, 
wrote off the years between 1789 and 1815—“‘La liberté, non! 
des libertés, oui!’? It was this, the royalist philosophy of 
Catherine de Médicis, that saved, as Balzac saw it, the Throne 
and France from those very forces that finally destroyed both. 
The fanaticism of the Calvinists, and later of the Jacobins, for 
“la liberté’’ is based on an error, to which Balzac devoted much 
thought. The rejection, in this form, of romanticism is the 
keystone of Balzac’s philosophy. In the romantic century, he 
was one of the few who threw in his lot with order.. A realist, 
in the French and Catholic sense, he understood, one might say, 
the limits imposed on the spirit by incarnation—‘“‘La liberté, non 
—des libertés, oui!’’ He could therefore accept the world 
that Rousseau, Byron, Chateaubriand, and the romantics from 
then until now, weary themselves out in tejecting; for, as the 
extreie left-wing themselves maintain to this day, no sum of 
reforms can equal a revolution—no sum of liberties can ever be 
Liberty. There will always be two kinds of people—those for 
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whom liberty is freedom from order, those for whom it is freedom 
in order. Catholic, realist, civilized Balzac is one of the latter. 
It is therefore easy to understand Balzac’s antagonism to the 
English. Le Lys dan la Vallée might stand as the answer to 
Byron’s version of love. Henriette, the French woman, expres- 
ses her love in her whole behaviour, the whole texture of her 
life. Her lover, Felix, frustrated from any other fulfilment, yet 
expresses his devotion in such things as the arrangement of 
flowers for his mistress, in the services of courtly love. It is in 
such things that the French are traditionally artists of life— 
manners, dress, wines, cookery, arrangement. Love teaches 
manners, and must learn manners. The romantic English are 
quite otherwise. Annabelle, the Englishwoman from “‘Lan- 
cashire, ou les femmes meurent d’amour’’ (so she—rather sur- 
prisingly to those of us who know Lancashire—tells Felix), 
was quite the Byronic heroine, the forerunner of Wilde and his 
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aesthetes who said, “‘as for living, our servants can do that for us”’. f f 
She, like Henriette, had a husband, children and estates, but 
these for “‘love’’, she willingly threw to the winds—a very proper, f V 
if inadequate expression, she would have said, of the magnitude f b 
of her passion. La Liberté. She lives only for the night, and f & 
abandons herself to an absolute vertigo of idolatry for the object f 1 
of her love, all of which bears no relation whatever to her social F © 
existence. In society, she treats Felix coldly; she gives him fh 
nothing but herself. At thirty, she has retained that youth and f | 
beauty that Henriette has not so much lost, as expended. Finally, § 5 
the Englishwoman whose love began by concealing herself in 
Felix’s bedroom, ends equally abruptly when she shuts the door f & 
Ww 


on him, and treats him again with the cold good form accorded 
to strangers. This romantic, Byronic passion was never part of 
life at all. Nor did Annabella die of it. It was Henriette’s love 
that always must express itself in her life, that could end only in 
her death, its final expression. ag 

It was by retaining the order, the manners and standards of f P< 
“autre siécle’’ (the 18th) and the aristocratic ¢enwe, that the f J2 
traditions of culture could be maintained for the bourgeois world f hi 
of the 19th. This classicism, this French realism, underlies the fo 
right conduct of all affairs. No Frenchman can be wholly af se 
romantic—and this is so essential a part of Balzac that I wish to} © 
insist upon it. A superb letter to a young man about to enter 
the world, might have been written a century before, but is the th 
more striking, as showing that the tradition was retained. } fin 
“Quand au zéle, cette premiére et sublime erreur de la jeunesse [ SU 
.. . gatdez-le pour la femme, et pour Dieu. Vous devez {hi 
croire la voix qui vous commande la noblesse en toute chose, f PU 
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alors qu’elle vous supplie de ne pas vous prodiguer inutilement; 
car malheureusement les hommes vous estiment en raison de 
votre utilité, sans tenir compte de votre valeur... n’ ayez 
jamais de zéle. - Les rois comme les femmes ‘croient que tout leur 
est da. Quelque triste que soit ce principe, il est vrai, mais ne 
déflore point l’ame. ... Les devoirs, mon ami, ne sont pas 
des sentiments. Faire ce qu’on doit n’est pas faire ce qui plait. 
Un homme doit aller mourir froidement pour son pays, et peut 
donner avec bonheur sa vie 4 une femme.’’ Such did Balzac 
conceive to be the adaptation of the xoblesse oblige of the old 
France, to the ‘good form’ of the modern. 

That curious development of French nineteenth-century 
poetry, the poesie du mal of Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Lautréamont, 
that has come so forcefully into play on our own generation, via 
the Symbolists, has an interesting source in Balzac. In this 
phase of poetry, romanticism underwent modification from the 
frustrated elements remaining from the French Revolution, and, 
more especially from the Napoleonic wars. By a curious 
volte-face these forces re-emerged to help to deal the death- 
blow to the Noble-Savage Man-is-born-free philosophy of the 
eatly romantics, and to bring back, through such writers as 
T. E. Hulme and T. S. Eliot, a Catholic-Royalist programme of 
order. Baudelaire was no more a typical Romantic than Balzac 
himself, with whom he has much besides in common. Actually, 
Iam not-qualified to write an account of the influence, if any, of 
Balzac on Baudelaire, but only to suggest a possible connexion. 

Balzac was deeply alive to the enchantment of vice. His 
demi-monde is excessively picturesque, to say the least of it. Nor 
was it at random that he cast the hero of Splendeurs et Miséres as 
a poet, deeply enchanted by all that the artificial paradise of vice 
could offer. Baudelaire, when this book was written, was 
sixteen years old, and could scarcely have failed to read it at an 
age when it must have influenced him. Lucien, the ‘“‘faible 
pocte”’, falls under, the influence of the strange evil genius of 
Jacques Collin, a giant of the criminal class, who for reasons of 
his own, but especially because of his love for Lucien, raises 
for the young poet an edifice of pleasure and success, based in- 
securely on the earnings of thieves and the takings of a beautiful 
courtesan. Lucien is within an ace of marrying a duke’s 
daughter, and securing an influential public position, when 
the edifice crumbles; Lucien awakes from his fool’s paradise to 
find himself, with his evil genius, under arrest. On the point of 
suicide, he writes to Collin (Carlos Herrera) a letter, which after 
his death is read by this false priest. ‘Vous avez voulu me faire 
puissant et glorieux, vous m’avez précipité dans les abimes du 
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suicide, voila tout. It y a longtemps que je voyais venir le 
vertige pour moi. Il y a la postérité de Cain et celle d’Abel, 
comme vous disiez quelquefois. Cain, dans le grand drame de 
’humanite, c’est l’opposition. . . . Quand Dieu le veut, ces 
étres mysterieux sont Moise, Attila, Charlemagne, Mahomet ou 
Napoleon; mais, quand il laisse rouiller au fond de l’ocean 
d’une génération ces instrument gigantesques, ils ne sont plus 
que Pugatcheff, Robespierre, Louvel et l’Abbé Carlos Herrera. 


Doués d’un ummense pouvoir sur les Ames tendres, ils les attirent f 


et les broient. C’est grand, c’est beau dans son genre. C’est 
la plante vénéneuse aux riches couleurs qui fascine les enfants 
dans les bois. C’est la poesie du mal’’. Is it even possible that 
Baudelaire’s title “Les Fleurs du Mal’’ was suggested by this 
very passage, that bears so directly upon many of the problems of 
his own poetry? 

It is interesting to compare Splendeurs et Miséres with Stendhal’s 
masterpiece Le Rouge et le Noir, whose hero Julien Sorel has, like 
Lucien of Splendeurs et Miséres, his giddy edifice that crumbles. 
One sees in both that the gigantic figure of Cain is the Napoleonic 
dream thrust underground; the divine right of greatness, akin to, 
but not identical with, the more effeminate Rousseaunian fantasy 


of the rights of individualism. ‘‘C’est grand, c’est beau dans son f 


genre.’’ To Julien Sorel it was Napoleon in person who inspired 


the ambitious assault upon society. Collin, one of the key 


personages of La Comedie Humaine, is the same figure, thrust more 
deeply into obscurity and opposition, an Al Capone, Napoleon 
of the underworld; a myth reappearing in Dostoevski’s 
Raskolnikoff, with all the pathos of its ultimate folly. 

Certainly no writer ever gave vice a fairer, a more glamorous, 
showing than did Balzac. Not through ignorance nor distaste 
did he maintain that vice is vicious, and corruption corrupt. He 
gives us the whole world of pleasures—courtesans, actresses, 
amateurs. “Comment font ces femmes? avait demandé la 


Baronne a Lisbeth. Rien n’égale la curiosité des femmes} 


4 


vertueuses a ce sujet, elles voudraient posséder les seductions 
du vice, et rester pures. ‘Mais elles séduisent, c’est leur état’ 
avait repondu la cousine Bette. ... La noble femme se 


serait bien retournée cent fois, elle n’aurait rien su offrir l’oeilf 
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savant du libertin.”” The orgy of La Peau de Chagrin inspired, 


it is said, the menus of the leading restaurants of Paris, and 


women dressed their hair 4 la Femme de Trente Ans. Balzac’s} 
demi-monde is indeed a museum of vulgar luxuries and vulgartf 
pleasures. The more amazing that heaven and the bourgeoisie} 


could survive a hell so magnificent. 
KATHLEEN RAINE, 
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POLITICAL machinery all over the world is in motion once 

more to rebuild and to reorganize Europe, the task being 
neatly to draw frontier-lines on the colourful map and to patcel 
out the soil of the old Continent to free and democratic nations. 
Today, as in 1919, national sovereignty and the right of self- 
determination of any nation are emphatically proclaimed to be 
the only guiding principles. This seems simple enough. Yet 
it did not work in 1919. The grievances and troubles never 
ceased in the inter-war period. While the general disappoint- 
ment and the dissatisfaction among most of the small nations 
was disregarded, some grievances found expression in particular 
cases in the headlines of the world press as merely local affairs, 
as small territorial claims or as quarrels of “‘minorities’’. There 
wete the questions of Fiume and Zara, the Polish Corridor, 
Danzig, the South Tyrol, the Sudetenland, the problem of 
Transylvania and so on in almost endless succession and exclu- 
sively ih central and south-east Europe. The politicians looked 
upon these “‘cases’’ as of local importance and more or less 


isolated problems. They regarded them as a shoemaker asked 
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to repair a shoe, to make a new heel here or to sew on a patch 
there. But the time comes when the shoemaker will say: 
“Sorry—this shoe cannot be repaired any more: you need a new 
pair.”’ 

The war has hardly ended and the familiar headlines of “‘local 
affairs’? begin once more to appear, and linguistic statistics are 
busily consulted to find out the true position. Once more it 
is the critical zone of central and south-eastern Europe where 
these local affairs emerge. There is now the question of ““Trieste’’, 
the problems of Carinthia, of Gyulia Venetia, the Polish riddle, 
and many similar local affairs can be expected lurking and 
fermenting behind the thick Russian curtain. The time seems 
to have come when the method of mending and patching will 
not do any longer. It is time to revise the foundations and to 
examine whether the principles are right. ‘We must ask our- 
selves where the real source of the evil and of these chaotic 
conditions in central Europe is to be found. We are offered 
various answers to this question. One would simply say it 
is Hitler and his Nazi gang who are the culprits. This answer is 
too cheap. The Nazis had their chance to commit their 
crimes only because Europe was in utter confusion. Another 
would suggest perhaps that “‘Fascism’’ is the only cause, 
without, however, being able to define clearly what this really 
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is. A third would perhaps blame nationalistic imperialism [ 
as the source of the disaster. Others in turn would regard the 
whole issue as a purely social economic problem while reducing 
it to an expression of “‘class war’’ and capitalism. It is, of course, 
true that the issue is complex and cannot be reduced to one single [ 
“‘cause’”’. In all these simplified answers are tiny grains of truth, 
but as always in simplifications these fragmentary truths obscure 
the essentials and represent symptoms as the real illness. I met 
a quaint little man the other day who was a stamp collector. f 
The entire war and expected peace was to him only of interest 
from the point of view of changing stamps. This is, of course, | 
also one aspect of a world war. But, unlike the class war doc- | 
trinaire, this good old man was willing to admit that there are 
also other aspects. 

All these partial aspects seem to ignore one fundamental 
issue which lies in facts established by history and geography. 
The fundamental fact that Europe possesses a basic organic 
structure cannot be deliberately changed and cannot be dis- 
regarded with impunity. It is the outcome of a historical 
organic development based upon immutable geographical facts. 
Speaking of the structure of Europe, I mean first the cultural 
national structure of the Continent. Those nations of Europe f 
had to become “‘nations’’. In the days of Europe’s infancy, in f 
the early Middle Ages, Europe’s visage received the features still 
visible as the significant marks behind her wrinkles. From a 
chaotic blend of tribes and races an articulate organism grew 
up which became the basis of the national and linguistic system 
of Europe. The division of the ancient Roman Empire, the 
partition of the world between Rome and Byzantium, was an 
event that impressed its lasting mark upon Europe and was 
inextinguishable up to now. From then onwards Europe 
divided into two parts, each part going a way of its own, each with f 
a historical evolution of its own and for many centuries hardly 
connected with the other. Two different independent civiliza- [ 
tions were the necessary result of this development. When the 
various Celtic and Teutonic tribes gained leadership in western 
Europe and began to build a culture and civilization of their 
own, they did so only on the foundations of the heritage of [ 
classical Graeco-Roman antiquity and of Latin Christianity. 
Geographically this sphere is indicated by a line which approxi- 
mately runs along the upper Danube and the Rhine valleys and Ff 
roughly coincides with the “limes’’, the ancient frontier of the f 
Roman Empire. The regions along these lines with adjacent 
provinces and the sphere west and south of them were christian- | 
ized by Rome at the same time. These territories shared fully 
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| and actively for many centuries in the growth and flowering 
_ of mediaeval civilization and cultural life as one whole. When 
_ we now talk of Western civilization we are in fact referring to 
| that Western spiritual and intellectual unity which our ancestors 
| built up in Europe under the spiritual leadership of Rome and 
| intellectual leadership of France in the eleventh, twelfth and 


thirteenth centuries. The monuments of this unity of the West 
ate not merely the ancient cathedrals all over this part of Europe, 


. | but above all the great ancient universities which were the 
' abodes and strongholds of this civilization. They rose in the 


eatly Middle Ages all over the West, beginning in northern 
Italy, in Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, Prague, Vienna, Cracow, and 
in the south-western corner of what is now called Germany. 
The history of these ancient cultural centres is of particular 
significance for a united Western civilization. They were not 
national institutions, but Western, and it is a shining symbol of 
this strong unity that at the same time the Italian Thomas Aquinas, 
the Briton Duns Scotus and the Western German Albertus 
Magnus were working and teaching together at the university 
of the capital of France. This common Western culture resulted 


| in a common outlook on life, a common philosophical founda- 
| tion, common valuations and common standards of law, morality 


and conduct. Upon these basic elements Western civilization 


| was built and—far beyond all national peculiarities—all the 
' mations of this part of Europe had their full share in it. The 


Eastern part, however, went its way without partaking in the 
evolution of these decisive centuries. From the initial stages 
of Christian philosophy—before the Empire was divided and 
long before the schism was brought about—a marked distinction 
between the Eastern and the Western lines of thought became 
manifest. We can clearly recognize this distinction in Patristic 
philosophy in the two groups of Fathers of the Church, which, in 
a rough simplification, may be characterized by the two great 


| names of Origen and St. Augustine. Any student of the history 


of human thought will agree that the influence of St. Augustine 
can hardly be overestimated in the evolution of Western civiliza- 
tion. It is, in fact, above all to Augustinian thought that the 


| Western mind owes its conception of the free personality of 
| Man and its powerful dynamism in forming and shaping social 
| life as distinct from the static, mystical and metaphysical con- 
' ceptions which prevailed in the Eastern Church and determined 
| the Eastern mind. The Latin Fathers, anxious to safeguard 
| the independence of the Church from the State, opened the path 


for Western Christian thought towards the ideals of a social 


/ | order based upon the free personality and to the active pursuit 
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of social moral ends, while the East, wrapped in contemplative 
passivity, surrendered the Church to the oriental omnipotent 
state. Augustine’s City of God was not only decisive for the 
unfolding of Western thought in St. Thomas and his disciples 
in the Middle Ages. It exercised its directing influence also on 
the evolution in the Renaissance and in modern age; the standards 
of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity—however much. secularized 
and depraved—were hardly thinkable without the foundations 
laid down by Western Christianity. ‘We must bear in mind that 
the East had no share in these decisive evolutions. It did not 
experience either the Western Middle Ages or the Western 
Renaissance. It is the modern Russian writers who time and 
again ponder on these issues and scrutinize the profound dis- 
tinctions between Eastern and Western mind and thought. 
Great authors such as Dostojevski, Solovjev and Berdjajev 
elucidate these differences which clearly reveal the existence of 
two profoundly different civilizations, plain to sight as the basic 
elements of the whole organic structure of Europe. They 
cannot, of course, be altered by the influx of a purely material 
technical progress from the West into the East as it took place 
in the last decades. 

It is, however, important to notice that these distinct civiliza- 
tions are not separated from each other by marked natural fron- 
tiers. There is no ocean isolating them, nor is there any desert 
or mountain chain that would separate them. Between them 
stretches a zone of transition. And yet they constitute two dif- 
ferent worlds, different in faith, in civilization, in cultural 
outlook and valuations, and in their social and economic structure. 

We must briefly call to mind the geographical situation of the 
border sphere which lies between the two European blocs, 
that is to say central Europe. The hydrographical structure 
is marked by the great river systems of the Oder and the Elbe, 
north and south, and the Danube and the Rhine, east and west. 
These streams are lifelines of the Continent. Their importance 
was revealed in history from the age of ancient Rome and is 
shown in present time. While the Elbe and Oder originate in 
the Sudetic region, the Danube and Rhine have their head- 
waters close together in the northern fringes of the Alps. Across 
the Continent from east to west stretches the mighty Alpine 
mountain chain, and forms a formidable barrier whose passes 
are bound to be key-points of continental intercourse in peace 
and war. To complete this picture we must notice the two 
mountain systems in the eastern part of central Europe, the 
Sudetic mountains and the Carpathians. Here we have a rough 
sketch of the hydrographical and orographical structure of central 
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Europe. If we try to find out the geometrical centre of the 
rather irregular square that forms Europe we may draw two 
diagonals, choosing the four extreme corners. We draw a line 
from London to Istambul and another from Gibraltar to Moscow. 
We may find thus with sufficient accuracy at the intersection 
of these two diagonals the real centre of the Continent. This 
intersection point is exactly in the centre of Austria. If we 
examine now the orographical and hydrographical situation 
in this innermost core of Europe we note first that the Danube 
runs right across this country from west to east, and leaves 
Austria behind the gates of Vienna and enters there the vast 
Hungarian plains. While most of Austria belongs to the stream 
system of the Danube, her western wing, the Alpine province 
of Vorarlberg, contains the source of the Rhine, and conse- 
quently belongs to this great river system. Thus Austria 
constitutes the watershed and the link between the two great 
river systems. The Rhine spells France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and the white cliffs of Dover. The Danube spells Hun- 
gary, Croatia, Serbia, Rumania, the Black Sea—Odessa, Istambul 
—in brief the gates of the oriental world. Examining now the 
intercontinental highways north to south, we shall find that the 
important Alpine passes in central Europe from the Brenner pass 
in the Tyrol to the Tauern pass and further to the Semmering 
pass near Vienna, lead through the Austrian mountains and link 
central Europe with Italy and the Mediterranean Basin. If 
we stand on the most eastern foothills of the Alps, on the Leo- 
poldsberg at Vienna’s gate, we have an interesting sight: we see 
in the east the Hungarian plains in an almost infinite horizon- 
line. In the north-east we note the blue hills of the fringes of 
the Carpathian mountains, and in the north we see the dark 
woods which stretch down from the Sudetic chain, while in the 
south the last snow-covered peaks of the Alps limit the horizon. 
It is this very spot where the three central European mountain 
systems converge and meet each other in the Danube Valley. 
Not far from there, however, we find the headwaters of the 
Elbe, and further on of the Oder, the two historical highways 
connecting central Europe with the North Sea and with the 
Baltic. 

By this brief geographical survey we can realize that Austria 
has its significance as a continental intersection point and junc- 
tion. History has shown that these geographical facts are of 
paramount importance. This central European region, as 
a political entity of its own, functioned according to its unique 
geographical situation as the indispensable bridge and the organic 
link between the East and the West. Belonging by her culture 
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and traditions to the West, Austria consituted not merely. the 
bulwark of Western civilization against repeated attacks from 


the East—to mention only the Huns, Avars, and for centuries 


the Turks—but, much more, she served as the necessary link 
between the West and the East. She fulfilled this European 
mission imposed upon her by geography by being the natural 
intermediary of cultural and economic intercourse between the 
two parts of Europe. The Romans clearly realized the signifi- 
cance of this spot in the heart of Europe. We find also in 
Vienna, as in Paris and London, the traces of the Romans, who had 
settled down there on the banks of the Danube and included 
the country in the sphere of Latin Western civilization. But 
while being by her faith and culture a Western country, Austria 
maintained permanently close relations with the East and con- 
tinual intercourse with Eastern races from the days of the Baben- 
bergs, the first Austrian dukes, who four times intermarried 
with the Byzantine dynasty. This cultural and economic ex- 
change exercised decisive influence upon Austria and her people, 
while she, on the other hand, became the teacher and champion 
of Western civilization and Western cultural values in the East. 
Anyone who knows south-east Europe will realize that whatever 
there is found of Western civilization and institutions is due 
to Austrian influence. The strategic significance of this area 
is obvious. It showed itself not only in the past but proved 
itself even in our days fateful for the whole of Europe, when the 
Germans, full well aware of Austria’s key position, made het 
their first victim in the one-by-one policy of invasions. The 
German “Drang nach dem Osten’’ required first to get hold of this 


central European gate and junction and the possession of Austria f 


opened to the Germans the way to Hungary, the Balkans and 
the Black Sea, and enabled them at the same time to outflank 
the Czechs and the Poles. The ancient union of the Danube 


countries, as it existed for five centuries, was not the result of f 


a freak of chance or of an ambitious imperialism of the Habs- 
burgs, as certain writers like to suggest. It was the organic 


outcome of cultural and geographical necessities. The require- f 
ments of Western peoples and races in this region for communal f 
defence against aggressions from the East, growing need of f 


economic collaboration and intercourse, communal faith and 


communal places of worship and cultural centres and the common f 
Western civilization—all these elements contributed in shaping f 
and strengthening this multilingual union in the centre of the f 
Continent which corresponded with the organic structure of f 
the whole. When, however, an age of nationalism and formulas F 
of self-sufficient national sovereignty appeared, the organic f 
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essentials of this multilingual union were no longer recognized, 
and it was broken up into so-called national small states. The 
formula of the national right of political sovereignty seemed 
so simple and clear that not a few modern historians wrapped 
in the ideologies of the nineteenth century cannot grasp 
the organic meaning of this Danube Empire. This formula 
satisfied the national conceptions to such extent that it became 
an axiom and did not allow for any doubt. It was impossible 
for the Western European powers and the U.S.A. to question 
this principle because it corresponded exactly to the Westera 
concepts of national democracy. Why then should the unified, 
unilingual national state which appeared to be the prosperous 
social form of political life all over the West, not be applicable 
in central Europe? The peace treaties were more or less built 
upon this principle, and yet the grievances and complaints have 
never died away in this part of Europe. The events since 1919, 
however, and particularly the events since 1938, give us both the 
right and the duty to ascertain whether the basic principles of 
those treaties were intrinsically sound. 

The states of Western Europe became national entities in the 
eatly Middle Ages when they grew organically into political 
entities from a linguistic medley of races and tribes inhabiting 
territories within geographically determined and definite bound- 
aries. Geography prescribed the conditions of their founda- 
tion. This is clearly visible in the island Kingdom of Great 
Britain, and almost exactly so in France, which possesses in the 
Alps, the Pyrenees and the sea strong natural frontiers. Spain 
provides a similar example, bounded in the north by the Pyrenees 
and on the other three sides by the sea. In these countries the 
common destiny of life within a definite geographical area 
imposed a common political and economic destiny which found 
its adequate expression in dynastic states, and welded men of 
various languages and races into cultural and linguistic unities 
which were called nations. Thus the state functions as the forma- 
tive principle of the nation. Geographical unity created the 
nation. In central Europe, however, a different set of geographi- 
cal conditions occasioned a different historical development. 
Since there were no sea frontiers or unsurmountable mountain 
chains, geographical facts could not furnish strict conditions 
for the organic growth of unilingual states in the same pattern 
as in the West. The racial and linguistic medley remained and 
no amalgamation took place as in the West. The creation of 
states in the modern sense of the word did not come about in 
central Europe until the end of the Middle Ages, i.e. at an age 
when Humanism and Renaissance had awakened the national 
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self-consciousness of races and linguistic groups and caused 
deliberate opposition to any process of amalgamation. They 
remained linguistic entities, though ‘dispersed and inhabiting [| 
confusedly overlapping settlements. Thus we are confronted | 
with two different conceptions of the word “nation”. To the | 
Western thought this word simply conveys the population of 
the state. This, however, is not true in central Europe. There 
the word “‘nation’’ meant “‘a unity of civilization and language 
which was welded together through common history and con- 
sists of elements more or less alike or capable of assimilation’’. 
While in the West the word acquired a political meaning, it is 
in central Europe understood primarily as a historical organic 
conception. 

It was one of the great mistakes of 1919 that this distinction 
was simply ignored. The nations were called upon to form a 
state ad hoc. With this the organic principle was simply reversed. 
Thus the so-called national states were artificially and inorganic- 
ally formed. Nations were artificially constructed and com- 
posed from divergent elements simply on an affinity of language 
which seemed alone to matter. Even new names had to be 
invented to signify such “‘nations’’. The nation was not the 


people of the state but the ruling nation, while the others were | 


the “‘minorities’’ and second-rate citizens. This was the neces- 
sary result of a mere materialistic linguistic conception of the 
word “nation”? which paid attention only to physiological or 
linguistic elements and disregarded cultural and organic factors. 
The alarming events during this war which surprised so many 
when almost all of these nations fought divided among themselves 
on opposite fronts reveal clearly the failure of these principles 
all too manifest in the complete confusion in these peoples. 
Slovenes and Croats were divided among themselves and vast 
numbers of them fiercely fought Tito’s forces. Why? Be- 
cause they were “‘Fascists’’? Or because they felt some kindly 
attachment to the Germans and Nazidom? Of course not. It 
would be foolish to assume this. They are Western people by 
their faith and by their historical cultural traditions. They 
have been menaced for many centuries from the East and felt 
now the same menace. They fought for their faith, their 
freedom and material existence, which they felt—rightly or 
wrongly—menaced by Communism. It is only the clear sign 
of their confusion that they could mistake the Nazis and the 
Germans as the representatives and guarantors of their Western 
ideals. The same is true with regard to great masses of the 
Slovak people. They wanted to be independent, which they 


were neither under Hungarian nor under Czech administration, 
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ed [| and since the Nazis seemed to offer and warrant them this 
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ey [) independence they were willing to fight on the wrong side. 
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Or take the instance of Trieste. For two thousand years Trieste 
was Roman and Italian by language. It was part of the Holy 
Roman Empire and successfully functioned as the main sea port 


of the Austrian Empire since the fourteenth century. By this 


Trieste fulfilled an organic function imposed upon her by 
geography. In this position Trieste prospered as a sea port 


| with a large back-country to which she provided the natural 


' outlet to the sea. Since the Risorgimento, however, Trieste 
» was claimed as part of Italy, to which she only linguistically but 














' not organically belonged. According to these principles she was 


attributed to Italy in 1919. She has become since then a dying 
city, isolated from her organic back-country. Now Trieste is 
claimed by Tito once more for linguistic reasons, because the 
countryside is Slovene. Very similar confused conditions can 
be found in the South Tyrol, in Transylvania and in many other 


| parts of central Europe, and the Germans shrewdly enough 
knew how to exploit these chaotic conditions and the bewilder- 


ment of the dissatisfied peoples. Everywhere in central Europe 
the organic structure was recklessly disregarded, and had to give 
way to a materialistic point of view. But the consequences 


| now apparent prove that this materialistic racialism cannot pro- 
| vide satisfactory solutions. The spiritual and cultural issues 


and the organic evolution in history cannot be ignored, and 
show themselves to be the ultimately decisive factors. The 
same issue becomes also clear in Germany. It is—apart from 
the various crimes against moral law and humanity—one of the 


' gteatest historical crimes of Germany that she was not only un- 


European but anti-European. Instead of fulfilling her linking 
mission in the north assigned to her by geography, Prussia 
brutally crushed the organic structure of Europe. It is the 
tragedy of Germany that she never became a Western nation. 
Clausewitz said, ““Germany can be united in one way only—by 


| the sword—when one state has all the others under its yoke.”’ 
| Presumably Clausewitz did not see how clearly his own words 
| show the lack of organic cultural unity of Germany. The 
hegemony of Prussia in 1871, the Hegelian deification of the 


state, finally reduced ad absurdum by Nazi totalitarianism, are 


| anti-European and ultimately derived from Eastern ideology. 


(The ideological descent can be traced back to Emperor Frederick 


| Il, the founder of Prussia, and his Averroist conceptions of 


state.) This north-eastern part of Germany, which had no share 


| in the Latin and mediaeval foundations of the West, built its 
| civilization and intellectual life not until the age after the Renais- 
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sance and the Reformation. It never was Western, but it gained 
leadership over Germany and alienated Germany from the 
West. Thus modern Germany bears the main responsibility 
of the disintegration of the European organism. Any social or 
racial materialistic collectivism—whether pan-Germanism or 
pan-Slavism—must inevitably end in blood and fire and in the 
decline of Europe. This menace is the menace of our age. 
In the whole of the central European zone from the Baltic to 
the Balkans the confusion has reached its climax. Desperate 
abominable remedies such as compulsory migrations of linguistic 
groups and the extermination of minorities or social classes 
seem now the end of all materialistic political wisdom, which 
ignores the necessities of the organic structure of Europe estab- 
lished by immutable geographical and historical facts. This 
structure, however, much disregarded and violated and denied, 
remains the basic fact, and the political structure must be accom- 
modated to it. The East remains the East, though it may find 
its expansive expressions in Communist theories imported from 
the West, or in nationalistic imperialism likewise imported from 
the West and formed into pan-Slav collectivism. The West 


remains the West. Though it is secularized and no longer J 


united in the Latin Church it cannot slip off its organic historical 
evolution, and remains Western in its civilization, its cultural 
and moral valuations, its way of thinking and its ideals. These 
two parts of Europe can live together in peace only if there is a 
central Europe that links and bridges the gap between them as 
the organic structure of Europe requires. If this necessary 
central European link is called “cordon sanitaire’? nowadays, 
this name—though a crude misrepresentation—is an unwilling 
admission of the organic historical fact. This central Europe 
—from Poland to the Adriatic—is a ““‘bulwark of the West’’ only 
if it is attacked from the East. It never had nor can have an 
ageressive meaning. The West never had nor has any aggres- 
sive tendencies so long as the destructive pan-German material- 
ism is curbed. And this materialism an organic central Europe 
would make impossible. The real mission of central Europe 
has been and is to provide the link which neither the West nor 
the East can do without. This bridge, for reasons I have given, 
cannot be engineered on a nationalistic design. Its elements 
are peoples of many tongues, mostly peasants to whom neither 
the power politics nor the industrialist economics of the great 
powets mean anything but slavery and war. They can be united 
only by a cultural and spiritual understanding which the artifice 
of victorious powers may easily destroy. 

To conclude: Central Europe as a link between East and 
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West is an organic necessity. Secondly, this multilingual 
central Europe cannot be organized on the nineteenth-century 
principles of self-sufficient national -sovereignty. It must rest 
on democratic unity in politics, liberty in culture and in all 
things charity. It is not too much to say that unless Britain, 
France and America can use their victory to this end, it will 
prove not only their defeat, but a European disaster. 
HIsTER. 
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} ttgaew one hundred and fifty years, Maynooth College begins 
to grow old. One of the signs of age, a failing memory, 
begins to be noticeable here. Already clues are missing, and 
when conversation turns to reminiscence, there are doubts and 
gaps. Healy, in his history of the first hundred years, did one 


f man’s best, reaching out to nearly eight hundred folio pages, 


proceeding in his narrative with exactness, very faithful to what 
we might call an ecclesiastical sense of what was important. It 
was inevitable that he (or any other historian) should leave 


| unanswered many questions of the kind that age makes more 


interesting. What is lacking is not a historian, but a diarist who 
would have written for us between the lines of history. A few 
years ago there were discovered letters which a student, Eugene 
Conwell, had written home, and to relatives, from the college in 
1798 and the two following years. They make plain how much 
we should have benefited from diarists, or from letter-writers as 
good as Conwell himself. 

As usual, memory of the oldest things is most tenacious: 


| many Maynooth men would be farther out in dating the building 


of the College Chapel than in dating the Castle of Maynooth, 
which is tricky and may be in the twelfth century. The promin- 
ence of antiquities on the scene, being as they are hard up to the 


' main gate, forces history on student and visitor. These antiqui- 





ties begin to tell of a kind of pre-existence to which the present 
Maynooth College can lay claim, finding, as it does, more than 
a foreshadowing of itself in the early history of the Earls of 
Kildare. The castle ruin, the yew tree inside the front gate, and 


the totally unexpected Protestant church inside the front gate, 
_ too, set an informal guide off through much history, in a perfectly 


natural way. Reduced to one paragraph, the story is this. 
The Fitzgeralds—first of the Norman families in Ireland— 
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built their fortress at Maynooth and became Earls of Kildare, 
They had a chapel from 1248; and in 1518 the ninth Earl carried 
out the wishes of his father and founded a college with the 
revenues which the eighth Earl had appointed. The licence was 
granted to the Praepotens ac strenuus man by the Archbishop of 
Dublin, at Saint Patrick’s cathedral, and this first college of 
Maynooth was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. It was a college 
of seven priests, with its constitutions set forth in fine detail. 
Here the Protestant church enters the story. Showing in its wall 
the seam that joins it to the ancient chapel of the Kildares it is our 
reminder of the Reformation, and of the fact that the first college 
of Maynooth had a very short life, being suppressed with the 
other religious houses in 1538. The yew tree (which Mr. 
Gladstone liked so much) is thought to be as old as the castle. 
It is helped to a forward place in the memories of old Maynooth 
by a tradition which says that Lord Thomas Fitzgerald—Silken 
Thomas—used to play the harp under its shade. To further help 
the fame of the tree it is said that Silken Thomas played there 
the evening before he sailed for an audience of his king, Henry 
VIII, for the Tower, and Tyburn. 

There is no getting into Maynooth without wondering what 
this cluster of antiquity is. After that, the opening scene is 
almost as it was left by Mr. Stoyte, who was steward of the 
Leinster estate, and lived there in 1795. In that year the Trustees 
of the newly established Royal College of Maynooth purchased 
the lands about Mr. Stoyte’s house from the Duke of Leinster, 
and the house from Mr. Stoyte. The Duke, who was the twenty- 
first Earl of Kildare, made an offer of the lands at one-third their 
value in order to underline his wish that the association of the 
college and the Kildares might be re-begun. Retaining its name 
and its outer appearance, even to the sundial, Stoyte House still 
continues to be a part of the college of which, for one year, it 
was the whole. Wings that plainly defer to the greater archi- 
tectural importance of Mr. Stoyte’s Georgian house were quickly 
added, and so came about the unpretentious front, which com- 
pletely hides from the eye the subsequent extensions and the hand 
of Pugin. 

Maynooth College was founded by an Act of Parliament 
entitled: ‘An Act for the Better Education of Persons professing 
the Popish or Roman Catholic Religion’”’. The college was not 
intended to be solely ecclesiastical: from 1801-1817 it included 
lay students as well. But the need for a place to educate priests 
was the need out of which it was born; and for quite different 
reasons it suited different sorts of people to have such a college 
then set up in Ireland. As soon as the idea of a Catholic college 
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was mentioned, it had a noticeable place in the lively political 
game of the time. “If that business (the founding of a Catholic 
college) is completed as it ought to be, and as it will be, if the 
hands of the jobbers are kept out of it, I expect more good to 
come of it than from anything else that has happened in our days.”’ 
So wrote Edmund Burke, in a letter, in 1795. The time seemed 
not propitious, but the reverse. Catholic Emancipation was still 
far distant: it was the year of the recall of Fitzwilliam from 
Dublin and the beginning of a great depression; it was within 
three years of the ’98 Rising. 

It was events outside Ireland which determined policy. The 
Irish bishops had a good case for petitioning. Their ecclesias- 
tical colleges abroad, most of which were in France, had main- 
tained about four hundred students. These were then mostly 
closed, and in France their revenues had been confiscated by the 
revolutionary government. The bishops, adroitly we must 
think, strengthened their case by introducing a consideration that 
was likely to tell more with parliament than the need of supplying 
priests for Ireland. The bishops, in their memorial, pointed to 
the danger at that time of sending students to be educated in 
France where “‘they might be contaminated by the contagion of 
sedition and infidelity’’. None of the founders or first friends of 
the college was uninfluenced by that thought. For Edmund 
Burke, who was a friend, the foundation was an application of 
his principles: the other English statesmen who sponsored the 
scheme, and the members-who voted fos. it, were more moved 
by such sentiments as appeared in the Reflections on the French 
Revolution than by what they found in the Memorial presented by 
the bishops of Ireland. This was no more nor less than good 
conservatism; though higher motives than good conservatism 
are due to be attributed to some distinguished men who busied 
themselves with the project. Hence the point of Lord Monteagle’s 
correction of the Duke of Wellington, when the latter introduced 
the grant of 1845 in the House of Lords. ‘“‘It is not to be con- 
sidered as the bill of Lord Chancellor Clare,’’ said Lord 
Monteagle, referring back to the Act of foundation, “‘it is not to 
be considered as the bill of Chief Justice Yelverton, or Mr. Wolfe; 
no, it is more truly to be considered as the Bill of Edmund Burke, 
as the Bill of William Pitt, and as sanctioned by a name more 
powerful than both in the country for whose benefit it was 
intendec|—as the Bill of Henry Grattan.” 

It is only natural to expect that the selection of the first staff 
of the college was governed by a like conservatism. If a sign 
were wanting of the mind of the college in these first days Conwell 
gives it in a letter home, in which he tells that, on receipt of the 
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news by the president of the college from Castlereagh, a free day 
was granted in celebration of the defeat of the French force at 
Castlebar in 1798. 

Thus was Maynooth College founded—‘“‘with the benevolent 
intention of educating priests for the Catholic population of 
Ireland’. These are the words of the Trustees of 1845. Viewing 
it now we can see, even more clearly than did the Trustees of 
1845, that the parliament of 1795 seriously over-estimated the 
endowment they gave—an annual grant of £8000. The sum was 
to provide and maintain an establishment for four hundred 
students. Half of the first year’s grant was owed to Mr. Stoyte 
for his house, and the hope of an extra grant for new buildings 
was not fulfilled. Despite this straitening, an air of greatness 
went with the undertaking, and the beginning was made into a 
ceremonial of national importance. The Lord Lieutenant, 
accompanied “‘by several of the nobility and chief officers of 
state’’, went for the laying of the foundation stone. Earl Camden 
was saluted by poems in Greek, Latin, and English, composed by 
the professors and read by the students. The Earl complimented 
the readers with the presentation of editions of Homer, Vergil 
and Milton. 

Thereafter, the business began in earnest of living spaciously 
on a tidy income. Somehow, accommodation was provided for 
a growing number of students who could contribute but little 
themselves—for the first five years they seem to have contributed 
nothing at all. A staff of professors came from France with 
academic degrees that might have reposed with more dignity on 
a much bigger grant. At their head was Hussey, the first presi- 
dent, of whom Burke says that he was “‘a man well-informed 
and conversant in state affairs, in the general politics of the several 
courts of Europe, and personally habituated in some of these 
courts’’. But he and his colleagues had now to maintain a greater 
miracle than that of plain living and high thinking. Their 
remuneration was fixed ‘‘at the lowest possible rate, even below 
the usual allowances to respectable clerks’’. Though this unflat- 
tering account of the professors’ salaries is taken from the 
memorial of 1845, which was a plea for an increased grant, 
nothing need be discounted on that head; there was no need to 
exaggerate. A peep into the first college account book (a treasury, 
on parchment, of single-column bookkeeping and the art of pen- 
manship) reveals the facts. At this distance of time the prosaic 
entries have turned to local colour. Brushes for {2 45. 1d. were 
the first things bought after Mr. Stoyte’s house. Lodgings for 
students with householders in the village were paid for at three 
guineas a month. In the first year, the Rev. P. J. De Lort 
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Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, was finding 
it necessary to draw in advance, thus: “‘for one quarter salary to 
end 27 December 1795 paid in advance—f{12 10s. More in 
advance for quartet ending 27 March 1796 and for curing a wound 
in his finger {13 175. 9d.”’ 

Private endowments are not a feature of the ledger. But one 
came in 1810 with a story that has long since separated itself from 
the college’s history and wandered far on its own. The entry 
reads: “One year’s rent from the Dunboyne estate—{500.”’ 
The sum was half that which John Butler, the twelfth Lord of 
Dunboyne, bequeathed to the Trustees in a clause of his will written 
in his own hand. The twelfth Lord was seventy years old, and 
Catholic bishop of Cork, when he inherited the estate, and a title 
that dated from Edward II. To perpetuate the title the bishop 
sought from the Pope a dispensation to marry, and when this was 
refused he made formal profession of the Protestant faith before 
the Rev. Mr. Donlevy at Clonmel, and married a cousin. There 
was no issue. In his last illness he addressed letters to the Pope 
and to the Archbishop of Dublin asking to be received back into 
the church. In law, the validity of his will stood to be affected 
by his reconciliation with the church. Whether he had “lapsed 
into popery’’ was the question for the court at Trim, when the 
bishop’s sister contested the bequest of the Dunboyne estate to 
the Trustees. The jury found that John Butler had died a 
Catholic. Curran argued against the certificate of the bishop’s 
“conformity’’, and the Judge suggested that the parties arrive at 
a settlement before a further hearing. The {£500 represented a 
half share by settlement out of court. To this bequest the 
Government added a special annual grant of £700, that a fund 
might be available “‘to maintain’—so ran the minute of the 
Trustees—‘‘and endow scholars selected for additional studies, 
according to a plan and under regulations to be approved by the 
Trustees’’. Thus came about perpetuation of the Dunboyne title 
at Maynooth. Many visitors to the college, knowing the story, 
look a second time at Dunboyne House when it is pointed out 
to them, as if in expectation of seeing some reflection of its 
— there: but it is an exact replica of New House that 
aces it. 

The Royal College of Maynooth flourished and was subject to 
governmental inspection. By an Act of 1800 a triennial visitation 
was prescribed “‘as well in its Head as in All its Members’’. The 
college was proof against inspection. It was fighting for its 
existence, and knew that the forces of bigotry were ever ready to 
move against it. Both friends and enemies appreciated the 
security of tenure for what it was worth. The Trustees and the 
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superiors anticipated charges and gave no cause why the college 
should be suppressed. In the Rising of ’98 there was fighting in 
the village of Kilcock, only three miles away. Bigots seized the 
chance, pamphleteered, and said that thirty-six ““Romish students” 
from the “‘Monastery’’ of Maynooth had engaged the King’s 
soldiers. But the first resolution of the Trustees in 1798 con- 
cerning the “unhappy spirit of political delirium’’ which they 
found menacing the kingdom, together with their order to the 
president to fine-comb the college for sedition—and the manner 
of the president’s doing this—show that the enemies of the 
Catholic college were not on good ground. Flourishing con- 
tinued to be a difficult business. In 1807 the annual grant was 
increased to £13,000. The college drew breath and built New 
House. The next year the grant was reduced to £9250, and the 
cheeseparing had to be resorted to again. 

So, the college lived for the first fifty years. The procedure 
of the Irish bishops was outlined for them by circumstance. They 
had to be content with small mercies, and to be vigilant in order 
to hold what they had. Then, after nearly fifty years of good 
housekeeping, made possible by miraculous management of its 
small fortunes, the Royal College thought it might ask for more. 
The memorial addressed by the Trustees to the Lord Lieutenant, 
towards this end, in 1845, reflects a consciousness of good 
behaviour, and expressly states that the college has come to a 
state of emergency which a responsible government cannot afford 
to overlook. The document was well worded to strengthen the 
hand of Peel, if he should be prepared to introduce a bill in 
parliament. Over four hundred students were now being main- 
tained on the original grant. It could not be done, and it was 
being done. And four hundred students were not sufficient, nor 
nearly, to meet the country’s needs. The purpose of the Act of 
1795 was failing for want of adequate financial support. There 
was now much that was unworthy of the ceremonial laying of the 
stone and the ode in Greek to Earl Camden. 

The memorial gave day and date for the insufficiencies and 
embarrassments, measuring in precise terms—and with a sort of 
academic rage—the pressure upon the buildings, the necessitous 
repairing and patching, the mere fifteen-foot high ceiling of 3 
chapel in which one hundred and fifty students congregated, the 
entire lack of “‘architectural ornament or academical character’’ in 
the buildings, and the abridgment of courses. The impression of 
a state of emergency is wonderfully heightened by the description 
of the library “exposed to peril from fourteen fires burning night 
and day directly under it’’. 

The answer to all this was handsome—a grant increased to 
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£26,360. Peel’s theme, in introducing the bill, was that the 
House had an obligation to the institution “in honour and 
policy’’. The most readable speech was by Thoms Babington 
Macaulay, supporting the bill. He found a text for his anger 
in the speech of the Member for Oxford, who, with the 
Member for Cambridge, opposed the grant, emphatically. 
Rounding on the Member for his old university, Macaulay 
sprang into his best style: , 


Whatever this institution be, whether good or bad, it is clearly an 
important institution. It is established to form the opinions and moral 
characters of those who are themselves to form the moral character of a 
nation. It may be right to withhold patronage from it altogether; that 
is a very grave question; but what I say is, if you do give patronage at 
all, it should be patronage worthy of the greatness of the object and the 
dignity of the donor. 

It is with a peculiarly bad grace, I must say, that the member for the 
University to which I have the honour to belong (Oxford)—a gentleman 
who never voted or thought it necessary on any occasion whatever to 
oppose the grant of £9,0o00o—now opposes strenuously the grant of £26,000. 
I say that objections of that sort come with a very bad grace from one 
who is the representative of an English university. When I consider with 
what magnificence religion and science are endowed in our universities; 
when I call to mind their long streets of palaces, their venerable cloisters, 
their trim gardens, their chapels with organs, altar-pieces and stained 
windows; when I remember their schools, libraries, museums and galleries 
of art; when I remember too all the solid comforts provided in those places 
for instructors and pupils, the stately dwelling of the principals, the com- 
modious apartments of the fellows and scholars; when I remember that the 
very sizars and servitors are lodged far better than you propose to lodge 
those priests who are to teach the whole people of Ireland; when I think 
of the halls, the common-rooms, the bowling greens, even the stabling 
of Oxford and Cambridge—the display of old plate on the tables, the 
good cheer of the kitchens, the oceans of excellent ale in the buttery, and 
when I remember from whom all this splendour and plenty are derived; 
when I remember the faith of Edward III and Henry VI, of Margaret of 
Anjou and Margaret of Richmond, of William of Wykeham, of Archbishop 
Chicheley and Cardinal Wolsey; when I remember what we have takeri 
from the Roman Catholic religion—King’s College, New College, my own 
Trinity College and Christ Church—and when I look at the miserable 
Do-the-boys Hall we have given them in return—I ask myself if we and 
if the Protestant religion are not disgraced by the comparison. 


There was a six nights’ debate on the first reading of the bill 
and a three night’s debate on the second reading. Petitions were 
showered upon the table of the House from outside. One member 
received twelve hundred. Platform and press thundered. 
Maynooth and Peel’s government went down in a common 
denunciation. The Orange protest was vivid and picturesque 
beyond others. A clergyman in Liverpool proclaimed that those 
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who supported the grant to Maynooth “might as well found a 
college for the promotion of theft and adultery, that the differ- 
ence between the Maynooth priest and the polished Jesuit is that 
between the highwayman and the pickpocket”’. A clergyman in 
Dublin proclaimed that the Government were “violating their 
duty to God, their duty to the Church, their duty to the Sovereign 
and their duty to the country by the proposed endowment to the 
College of Maynooth’’. ““The Orangeman raises his howl,’’ said 
Macaulay, “‘and Exeter Hall sets up its bray, and Mr. M’Neile is 
horror-stricken to think that a still larger grant is intended for 
‘the priests of Baal’ at the table of Jezebel, and your Protestant 
operatives of Dublin call for the impeachment of the minister in 
exceedingly bad English.” 

All this was not new to Peel, who had carried Catholic 
Emancipation in 1829. Untroubled by the clamour he added a 
special grant of £30,000 for new buildings. This, at last, was the 
reward of fifty years of cheeseparing. It was the beginning of the 
golden age. A renovation of the scene was begun: Pugin was 
named by the Treasury for the work. His original plan was to 
replace the old buildings. But when this could not be—for want 
of funds—he drew his new designs into harmony with the three 
sides of Joseph’s Square which then stood. The outline of 
Maynooth College, as it is, appeared for the first time in the signed 
drawing which it is now so interesting to compare with the reality. 
Pugin might think that the rounded apse which his pupil, 
McCarthy, was later to give the College Chapel gives dispropor- 
tionate weight to that end of the St. Patrick’s building. But the 
compensations on the inside are manifest, and it made possible a 
tower and spire that get far more votes than the conception in 
Pugin’s drawing. 

The effect of Pugin’s work has been to bring into more favour 
the original buildings. The eye, satisfied with the beauty of the 
old Gothic, is prepared to patronize and find value in a plain 
feature. When they stood there alone it is easy to imagine that 
New House and Dunboyne House could well have seemed too 
plain with their simple Georgian fronts, and nearly as depressing 
as they look in the complaint of 1845 (where they are at their 
worst in a good cause). As it is, the contrast between their 
domestic virtues and the romantic air of the Gothic has been 
helpful to both. Had they not been made so plain, there could 
be no case at all against them. Even as it is they have established 
their right to be plain. The restoration of New House—after a 
total fire—in its old shape, a few years ago, seems to indicate that 
their case is won. Age is working for them: that they have stood 
up to Pugin for a hundred years increases their prestige. He him- 
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self might now hesitate to replace them. The same cannot, we 
feel, be said for the two wings, which, in the beginning, Samuel 
Parker and Michael Stapleton, building frugally, added to Stoyte 
House. The original college chapel, herein contained, presents a 
problem; because its inside has a special claim and is worth 
preserving, while its outside as certainly is not. 

The better day continued until the Act of church disestablish- 
ment in 1869. The annual grant was then withdrawn, the college 
given a capital sum of £369,040, and left to its own resources. 
The advertisement of a sum, apparently so large, had the deleteri- 
ous effect of creating an impression that Maynooth was now, and 
for ever, very well off and that private endowments would be 
superfluous. But the sum represented only thirteen to fourteen 
times the purchase of the annual grant, and there was the risk of 
investment. Meantime, the scope of the college had been 
extended on the basis of the 1845 grant. The solution was the 
raising of the students’ fees and a return to cheeseparing. Sub- 
stantially, this has been the position since; the false impression 
created by the round sum has lived on. The better day has not 
returned. Pugin’s general design still awaits fulfilment. By an 
economy on a heroic scale—and worthy to rival the almost 
romantic husbandry of the first fifty years—the College Chapel 
was built in the years following the disestablishment and without 
reflecting anything of the frugality of that time. 

Disestablishment, however, was no worse than other ill winds. 
It brought gains of another kind. Autonomy was achieved. Lay 
men ceased to be Trustees. Henceforth, the Bishops of Ireland, 
and they alone, would govern what had been the Royal College 
and was now St. Patrick’s and the National College. That which 
had been begun as a political expedient, and by good behaviour 
had grown into a legalized source of supply for Ireland’s priests, 
was now an autonomous and indestructible institution, well 
trained in the purpose for which it was first founded. When it 
reached its centenary in 1895 it was maintaining over six hundred 
students. In the years since then the same number has been main- 
tained, the college supplying the very great majority of the 
diocesan priests of the whole country. Each student enters as 
the subject of an Irish bishop. Though it is only incidentally that 
Maynooth priests are found serving outside Ireland, their penetra- 
tion abroad has been very extensive, and temporary service there, 
for one reason or another, frequently becomes permanent. With 
the first hundred years past, and the worries of coming to full 
stature well over, new enterprise showed. ‘Thirty years ago the 
Society of the Maynooth Mission to China was begun by profes- 
sors and students of that day, who now flourish in their own 
Vol. 217 F 
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right and in their own college; and more recently a like enterprise 
and a like success has been repeated in the foundation of St. 
Patrick’s Missionary Society for Africa. 

Autonomy and the ending of governmental inspection bring 
to mind the visits of Royalty,. which were continued by Edward 
VII, as Prince of Wales, and George V. Best commemorated of 
Royal visitations is that of Elizabeth, Empress of Austria, in 1879, 
and again in 1880. People, who know perhaps nothing else about 
the college, know of the visit of the Empress of Austria. One can 
imagine how the story will survive for ever in the history and 
legend of Maynooth, preserved by the same kind of romantic 
interest which preserves the story of Silken Thomas and. the yew 
tree, or the story of the foundation of Dunboyne House. The 
accidental nature of the Empress’s first visit had a good headline 
quality. Details of the story have improved with time. Knowing 


her to have been an unmatched horsewoman, later narrators have | 


presented her jumping the wall, first up with the hounds in pur- 
suit of a stag. History—knowing the height of the wall—more 
soberly reports that workmen had temporarily made a break in it. 
But the story is still attractive enough: of the vice-president, 
Dr. Walsh, coming into the grounds to meet her, of her glad 
acceptance of his offer of hospitality, of her willingness to revisit 
the college on the following Sunday, and of her assisting at High 
Mass in the Junior Chapel (which for once had the better of the 
College Chapel). There are the touches that heighten the story, 
such as the Empress wrapping herself in Dr. Walsh’s professorial 
gown when she dismounted from her horse, and her acknowledg- 
ing his ‘graciousness later by a diamond ring. 

Later came the keepsakes of her visit. Treasured in a specially 


constructed recess is the silver statue of St. George and the dragon, [ 


which she brought on her visit the following year. Here, too, 
story has heightened the interest. Whoever shows that statue to 


visitors to the college is departing from tradition if he omits to f 


say that the Empress’s silversmith was commissioned to execute 
a statue of Ireland’s national saint, and that he erred in favour of 
St. George, not knowing the prior claim of St. Patrick. The rest 
of the story is that the cloth of gold vestments, which the Empress 
later sent, were intended to make amends for the silversmith’s bad 
hagiology. These are shown in the sacristy of the College Chapel, 
that was being built when she passed there, nearly seventy years 
ago. The shamrocks woven in green upon the gold, and woven 
in such numbers into the fringes of gold lace, may be read, by 
those who will, as the Empress’s peace offering to St. Patrick. 
Also woven on the chasuble are three shields bearing the arms of 
Austria, Bavaria and Lorraine, and above these, in gold, the 
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, Imperial crown. Tenderly and reverently, the hand of him who 
| knows her story turns back the satin lining to show embroidered 


there, “Elizabeth, 1880’’. 

After the year 1895 one misses the help of Healy’s centenary 
history. . It is time the years were brought to book again ; the face 
of things has much changed since the centenary. The academic 
importance of Maynooth received emphasis—or in compliment to 


older days, let us say reward—when it was established a Pontifical 


University in 1896 and was made a Recognised College of the 
National University in 1909. The format of the college has grown. 
Bursars of even fifty years ago could have formed no idea of how 
far and how variously bursars of today must travel in their rounds. 
Inevitably the historian will find himself drawing on the big books 
in the Bursar’s Office. The number of her students, and her 
efforts to do what she could in fitting them out, is the rate of 


| Maynooth’s progress and the record of it is entered in the 


account book. That is our apology (if an apology be required 
from us) for the number of times the symbol, £, has appeared in 
these pages. And with one more mention of it we will conclude. 
During the last fifty years by far the greater part of the 
college’s bill is met by students’ fees. On a larger scale it is the 
economy of all that old time when Maynooth would have reached 
out to more and more effectiveness, if only it had the means. A 
golden age is always welcome, and the time has come round again, 
and more than come, for a freeing of the college’s hand, in the 
way Peel freed it just one hundred years ago. Maynooth has 
ordained ten thousand priests. If she wishes such a reflection, she 
may say that over each single one she has taken the same pains, 
and that for each she might have done more if the problem of 
ways and means had been less. Her effectiveness, in the nature of 
things, is not measured in the brilliant or the few, but in the ten 
thousand. A student, William Byrne, composed her centenary 
ode and delivered it, we are told, in the presence of Cardinals and 
Bishops, and in the presence of his peers. It was an ode of many 
fine and well-turned compliments, of which none wears better 
than the one that has point here and concerns the ten thousand: 


But the quiet of the vineyard holds the bravest deeds of all 
Where the vintagers in silence save the fruit that else would fall. 


NEIL KEVIN. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


HY should Juvenile Delinquency be envisaged as a 

problem distinct from that of delinquency at other ages 
and why does it require special consideration and treatment? 
Firstly, children, whether delinquent or not, are in their period 
of character formation, and in the case of delinquent young 
people their character is evidently being directed into channels 
that will wreck their individual lives and make them a menace 
to society; secondly, remedial treatment has probably a better 
prospect of success in the case of the young; thirdly, the large 
number of young delinquents, as compared with those of riper 
years, necessarily arrests our attention. 

Let us state the problem of Juvenile Delinquency in terms of 
figures.* I shall take the statistics for England and Wales for 
the four complete pre-war years. In considering the propor- 
tion of Juvenile Delinquents to delinquents of other ages and 
the proportion of various offences to one another among 
Juveniles, I shall take only Indictable Offences, since Non- 
Indictable Offences are on the whole of a trivial nature: the 
inclusion of the latter would give a false picture. 


TOTAL OF JUVENILES FouND GUILTY 























1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 

At Assizes and Quarter Sessions -o 1 BOR 207 209 241 
In Courts of Summary Jurisdiction 

(Indictable Offences) .. , 25,442 | 26,919 | 28,992 | 27,875 


In Courts of Summary Jurisdiction (Non- 
Indictable Offences) .. os .. | 23,936 | 28,635 | 27,919 | 27,395 

















This means that of all those found guilty of Indictable Offences 
about 36°5 per cent were under 17 years of age. The com- 
parison is still more striking if we consider the relative criminality 
of different age-groups. Taking males only (female criminals 
form a very small fraction of the total) we find: 





* Taken from Criminal Statistics, England and Wales, for 1935, 1936, 1937 and 


1938 (H.M.S.O. Cmd. 5520, 5690, 5878, 6167). I use the term “‘young people”’ for Ff 


children (i.e, those under 14) and young persons (i.e. those aged 14-17). 
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PROPORTION FouND GUILTY OF INDICTABLE OFFENCES PER 100,000 
OF THE SAME AGE-GROUP 


69 





1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 








10 and under 14 - ve - 983 | 1051 | 1222 | 1183 
14 and under 17 - ws .. | 1017 | 1024 | 1088 | 1131 
Average for all ages over Io .. - 370 383 404 407 

















—_——— 


The distribution of criminality of young people under 17 over 
the single age-years is not available for all the years referred to, 
but here are the figures for 1938 per 100,000 of the same age 
in the whole population of England and Wales (Indictable 
Offences). , 























Aged Male Female Aged Male Female 
8 220 9 13 1315 73 

y 451 27 14 114! 84 
10 793 37 T5 1145 97 

II 931 62 | 16 IIIO QI 
12 III! 66 | 




















Some may say that these figures do not prove more frequent 
serious offences by young people, but merely that the police and 


| others are more ready to charge them, since humane remedial 


treatment rather than punishment will be the result. This is 
certainly not so in the case of the general public, who are very 
loath to charge young people, nor do I think it is true of the 
police. But even if there were some truth in it as regards the 
latter it would not lessen the bulk of criminality among the 
young but merely the proportion of their criminality to that of 
older people. Yet even such an explanation will scarcely bridge 
over the gap between 1087 per 100,000 for young people between 
10 and 17 and the over-all average of about 391. It is also 
worth noting that the peak of criminality among young people, 
and indeed in the whole population, is reached at the age of 13 


_ for males. This agrees with the findings of unofficial investi- 


gators. 

A consideration of the types of offence is of interest and 
importance. Among Indictable Offences those against property 
figure most prominently. 
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TOTAL OF JUVENILES FounD GuILTy OF INDICTABLE OFFENCES. 
AGAINST PROPERTY 


1935 25,095 98°26% of all Juvenile Indictable Offences. 


1936 8=_- 26,563 97°992% 55 - 
1937 28,684 98°23% 5, 
1938 27,502 98°17% —;5 * 


Of these offences against property, larcenies, simple and aggra- | 
vated, form by far the largest part. Shopbreaking comes next. 





1935 1936 1937 1938 





Larcenies of all kinds Ws .. | 18,997 | 19,847 | 21,089 | 19,586 
Shopbreaking is - oe 3956 4012 4537 4713 


= % 

















Sexual offences form a very small proportion. They were: 


1935 .. ee 28 348 
1936... oe -. 429 
1937 .. 2° -+ 397 
1938 .. 2 -» 474 





Although these numbers are low in comparison with the total j 
number of Indictable Offences, they are respectively 20, 22, 19} 
and 20 per cent of the total number of persons found guilty of Fi 
sexual offences. They do not include Non-Indictable cases of . 
indecent exposure. 

I have already said that we should get a badly distorted | 
picture of juvenile criminality if we did not confine ourselves | 
for the purpose of comparisons to the figures for Indictable | 
Offences. The number of Juveniles found guilty of Non-| 
Indictable Offences was 23,936 (1935), 28,635 (1936), 27,919) 
(1937) and 27,395 (1938). Among these it is worth noting | 
that considerably more than half were guilty of the following: | 





1935 | 1936 |1937 | 1938 | 





Obstructions and nuisances other than by 
vehicles - 1293 | 1512 | 1581 | 1672 | 
Offences connected with pedal cycles 6928 | 8775 | 9102 | 8927 
Playing games in the street . 1887 | 2205 | 1446 | 1306 
Other offences against Police Regulations 2156 | 2410 | 2024 | 1927 
Offences in relation to railways... ISII | 1954 | 2195 | 2611 








Totalling be =r de 13,775|16,856 | 16,348] 16,443 
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Non-Indictable Offences against Property, which presumably 
were very trivial, numbered respectively for these years 6958, 
7702, 7371 and 7528. 

A few remarks on the history of the treatment of Juvenile 
Delinquency will help to an understanding of the question.* 
Though there is an occasional ray of light during the Dark and 
Middle Ages, there was little official distinction between youth- 
ful and adult criminals until about a hundred years ago, and then 
the beginnings were slow and painful. Young people had to 
undergo the full penalty of the law:'10,703 persons under 17 
were sentenced to imprisonment or transportation in 1849, and 
even the death penalty was sometimes inflicted on young people. 
The policy of remedial treatment instead of punishment was 
the outcome of private zeal and enterprise and a long struggle 
was necessaty before the Statute Book showed any influence 
of the more humane and rational outlook. The schools, which 
received the young people now sent to Home Office Approved 
Schools, were known as Industrial Schools and Reformatories.T 
The Industrial Schools, which developed principally from the 
Ragged Schools, received the class of young people now called 
“care and protection”’ cases, those “beyond control’’ and children 
under 12 convicted of offences. The first Industrial Schools 
Act was passed in 1854 for Scotland, in 1857 for England. The 
Reformatories, before 1854, took children who were under 
“conditional pardon”’, i.e. pardon granted to a youth sentenced 
to imprisonment or transportation on condition that he entered 
a Reformatory. In 1854 the Reformatories Act brought the 
Reformatories under partial State control: they were to be 
inspected and certified and were to receive contributions from 
the Treasury. Young people under 16 convicted of an offence 
punishable with penal servitude or imprisonment were to be 
sent to the Reformatories for not less than two or more than 
five years after serving a preliminary term of not less than four- 
teen days’ imprisonment. In 1893 the preliminary term of 
imprisonment was left to the discretion of the Court. In 1899 
it was abolished and by the Children Act of 1908 imprisonment 
for young people was done away with altogether except in 
exceptional circumstances for those between 14 and 16. The 
Reformatories were sometimes known as Senior Schools and 
the Industrial Schools as Junior Schools. The Report of the 
Departmental Committee on the Treatment of Young Offenders pre- 





* A good historical sketch is given in the ~ of the Departmental Committee 
on the Treatment of Young Offenders (H.M.S.O. Cmd. 2831). A more detailed account 
is the subject of The Romance of Child Reclamation, by M. A. Spielman (Lond.: 
Reformatory and Refuge Union, 1920). 

t Cp. the definitions in the Children Act 1908, Sect. 44. 
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sented to Parliament in 1927 recommended that the names | 
“‘Reformatory”’ and “Industrial’’? should be abandoned legally | 
as they had been de facto and that the classification of the respec- 


tive groups of children received should no longer be according 


to good or bad character but according to age. These recom- | 


mendations were embodied in the 1932 Act and passed into the 
consolidating Children and Young Persons Act of 1933. Buta 


recommendation for “‘Observational Centres’? was not imme- | 
diately adopted. Nevertheless it was open to the Home Office | 
to set up schools of this character which would “sort out’’ the | 


young people committed and distribute them among suitable 


schools, release them on licence or discharge them. It was only | 
during the war that this began to be done and the “‘Observational | 
Centre’’ is still in an experimental stage. Of course the Remand [ 
Home is of its nature an “‘Observational Centre’’ to some [ 


extent. 


Probation, as a means of dealing with delinquency, also | 
arose from a desire to give reformation preference over punish- 


ment in the treatment of offenders. The Court was always able 


to dismiss a case with a caution or “‘bind over’’ an offender to ff 
come up for judgement if called upon, this being done later if | 
his conduct proved unsatisfactory. Probation, however, went | 
further and provided for supervision of the offender’s conduct | 
for a period and made provision for guidance and help to enable f 
him to avoid further lapses. The beginnings of the system can f 
be traced back to 1820 in Warwickshire and was given something [| 
like its present form by Matthew Davenport Hill, Recorder of f 
Birmingham, in 1841. In 1907 the Probation of Offenders Act ff 
gave legal sanction to the already existing system of supervision. f 

We can now consider in some detail present-day procedure f 
in dealing with young delinquents. The keystone is the Children 


and Young Persons Act of 1933.* 
A “‘child’’ is a person under the age of 14 years. A “‘young 
person’’ is a person who has attained the age of 14 years and is 


under the age of 17 years.t (Sect. 107.) An “‘infant’’ is a person [ 


under 21 years of age (Adoption of Children Act, 1926, sect. 1), 
but the definition has no application in the consideration of the 
present matter. 


The following provisions are important: (1) It shall be . 
conclusively presumed that no child under the age of eight ff 
years can be guilty of any offence (Sect. 50); (2) No conviction | 


ot finding of guilty of a child or young person shall be regarded 





*In what follows all numeral references are to this Act unless otherwise © 


stated. 
t Before the 1932 Act the age was 16, 
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as a conviction of felony for the purposes of any disqualifica- 
tion attaching to felony (Sect. 51); (3) (i) A child shall not be 
ordered to be imprisoned or be sent to penal servitude for any 
offence, or be committed to prison in default of payment of a 
fine, damages, or costs: (ii) A young person shall not be sent to 
penal servitude for any offence: (iii) A young person shall not be 
ordered to be imprisoned for an offence, or be committed to 
prison in default of payment of a fine, damages, or costs, unless 
the court certifies that he is of so unruly a character that he 
cannot be detained in a remand home or that he is of so depraved 
a character that he is not a fit person to be so detained (Sect. 52); 
(4) Sentence of death shall not be pronounced on or recorded 
against a person under the age of 18 years, but in lieu thereof 
the court shall sentence him to be detained during His Majesty’s 


| pleasure (Sect. 53). 


Juvenile Courts. It is not quite a hundred years since any 


| difference at all was introduced between the trial of young 


offenders and that of adults. An Act of 1847 allowed offenders 
under 14 to be dealt with summarily for stealing. The Sum- 


| mary Jurisdiction Act of 1879 extended this for all under 16 in 
| respect of nearly all indictable offences. By the Children Act 
) of 1908 all offenders under 16 had to be tried by a Juvenile 
) Court, which meant a Court of summary jurisdiction sitting in a 
| different place or at a different time from the ordinary Court 


of summary jurisdiction. The selection of a special panel of 


| magistrates, specially suited for the work of the Juvenile Court, 
| began first in London by an Act of 1920. Other changes were 
ct 
consolidating statute, the Children and Young Persons Act of 
| 1933. Even now there continues to be considerable difficulty 
| in some areas, especially country districts, in securing a panel 
| of suitable justices. One great difficulty confronting the Juvenile 


introduced in the Act of 1932 and the present authority is the 


Court is in reconciling its legal function as a court of criminal 


| justice and its de facto role of the individual care of young offen- 


ders. The clash of duties is thus commented upon by R. M. 
Jackson: ‘““The basic principle is still that a juvenile court is a 
tribunal for the trial of young offenders, but this principle is 
being undermined by the idea that the state must look after 
children who need care whether there has been delinquency or 


) not. The idea of a trial court and the idea of a child welfare 


centre are not easily combined.’’** I do not commit myself to 
saying that his comment is sound, but the difficulty involved 
in the two functions of the Juvenile Court gives rise to a number 


* The Machinery of Justice in England, by R. M. Jackson, Cambridge University 
Press, 1942, pp. 154=5. 
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of practical problems and those concerned in the work of the | 


Juvenile Court certainly are conscious of them. 


The cases in which young people appear before the Juvenile 


Court for remedial treatment are listed later when dealing 
with Approved Schools as it is in the making of Approved 
School Orders that these reasons have their fullest play. 

There are three principal methods of dealing with young 
people guilty of an offence or brought before the Juvenile 
Court for other reasons (listed infra,) viz. (1) Probation, (2) Com- 


mittal to the care of a Fit Person, (3) Committal to a Home | 


Office Approved School. 


Probation. Probation Orders in respect of young offenders 
have the same effect as in the case of adults. The legal position | 


is one of suspended sentence, so that if the offender proves 


unsatisfactory during the period of probation he may be brought [ 
before the Court by the Probation Officer and sentenced for the [ 


original offence. The period of supervision by a Probation 
Officer may be anything up to three years: it is usually for one 


or two years. During this time the Probation Officer shall [ 
cc > 2 ° + e 
visit, advise, and befriend him and, when necessary, endeavour 


to find him suitable employment and may, if it appears necessary 


in his interests to do so, at any time while the order remains in | — 
force and he is under the age of 17 years, bring him before a 
juvenile court, and that court may, if it thinks that it is desirable f 
in his interests so to do, order him to be sent to an approved | 
school or commit him to the care of a fit person, whether a ff 
relative or not, who is willing to undertake the care of him”. ff 
(Sect. 66.) Conditions may be attached to a Probation Order. 
One such may be that of residence in a Probation Hostel. There [ 
is need for the establishment of Catholic Hostels of this kind 
such as exist in some places for boys on licence from or under [ 


the supervision of Approved Schools. 


Committal to the care of a Fit Person. In cases of an entirely | 


unsatisfactory home or the absence of a home, the Court may 


commit the offender to the care of a Fit Person, of the same | 
religious persuasion as the offender if possible. (Sections 57 and | 
84.) Such a Fit Person may be the Local Authority, which may | 
then board out the offender, but it cannot be forced to accept ff 
the care of a young offender. (Sect. 84 (2) and (3).) Committal | 
to the care of a Fit Person may be combined with a Probation §} 
Order. If the offender proves unsatisfactory, he can be brought | 


before the Court and committed to an Approved School or 
otherwise dealt with. (Sect. 84.) 

Approved Schools. The name ‘Approved Schools”’ or “Home 
Office Approved Schools’’ supersedes “Industrial Schools”’ and 
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‘“Reformatories”’. The period of detention is fixed by law and 
cannot be varied by the Court. It is for three years from the 
date of the order, but (1) if the child is under 12 it lasts 
until he is 15, and (2) ifhe is a young person over 16 it lasts only 
until he is 19. (Sect. 71.) A child under.10 is not to be sent to 
an Approved School unless for any reason, including the want 
of a Fit Person of his own religious persuasion who is willing 
to undertake the care of him, the Court is satisfied that he cannot 
suitably be dealt with otherwise. (Sect. 44 (2).) 

The reasons for which a Court may commit a child or young 
person to an Approved School are: 

(1) That he has been found guilty of an offence which in the 
case of an adult is punishable with imprisonment. (Sect. 57.) 

(2) That he is “in need of care or protection’, i.e. having no 
parent or guardian or a parent or guardian who is unfit to 
exercise care or guardianship or actually does not do so, with 
the result that he is either falling into bad associations, or is 
exposed to moral danger, or is beyond control. (Sections 61 
and 62.) 

(3) That he is brought before the Court by his parent or 
guardian (which may be the Poor Law Authority) as being 


beyond their control. (Sections 64 and 65.) 


(4) The recommendation of the Probation Officer. (Sect. 66.) 
(5) The request of the Local Authority (to whom the 


| Offender has been committed as to a Fit Person) provided the 
| child or young person is under 17. (Sect. 84 (8).) 


(6) As a variation, on the application of any person interested, 


| of a Fit Person Order. (Sect. 84 (6).) 


(7) Non-compliance with a school attendance order. (Edu- 


cation Act 1921, sect. 45, as amended by the Children and 


Young Persons Act 1933, 3rd Schedule.) 


Of these reasons only the first and last necessarily imply viola- 
tion of the law by the child or young person, and as to the last, 
truancy will scarcely be called a crime. This has a practical 
importance which I hope to be able to discuss at some future 
time. 

By Sect. 81 the Secretary of State has power to classify 
Approved Schools as he deems fit. The grounds of classifica- 
tion suggested in the Act are (1) age, (2) religious per- 
suasion, (3) the kind of education and training given and 
(4) geographical considerations. Classification according to 
age has been thoroughly carried out as is that on grounds 
of religious persuasion. Classification according to the type 
of training has not produced many different kinds of school, 
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but the classification on grounds of age naturally brings with it | 
some difference in the type of training, since schools for young 9} 
boys have to be occupied almost exclusively with elementary 
education of the ordinary school kind, while schools for older |} 
boys (Intermediate and Senior Schools) can and do provide 
training in various trades. As regards these latter schools, | 
apart from a few which give sea training, they give such training 
as the location of the school permits. Generally speaking, they 
train the lads in firming and gardening, engineering, cabinet- 
making, french polishing, baking, domestic work, etc. It 
will be readily understood that not all these branches of training 
are to be found in every school. Thus lack of farm land will 
tule out the possibility of farming. It seems to be a general [ 
tule that the choice of the kinds of training is left largely to the | 
Managers of the school, though the Home Office encourages [ 
every progressive step taken to improve the training. Naturally 
an inefficient scheme of training in any school will result in an 
unfavourable rep rt from Home Office Inspectors. Geographical 
considerations had a greater part to play before the war. Ifa ff 
school was reserved for lads of a particular area, it might not be | 
full to capacity, while in other districts it might be impossible 
to find accommodation for all the young offenders committed 
by the Courts and they would therefore be left to pass a very f 
considerable time in Remand Homes awaiting a vacancy. This f 
difficulty was solved early ingthe war by creating a Home Office 
“‘Pool’’ of vacancies. Noveethaless it is a good general principle | 
that the lads should not be too far away from their parents, for, F 
unless the latter are utterly unsatisfactory, it is obviously a good Ff 
thing that they should visit their children from time to time. ff 
The most important classification of Approved Schools is f 
that made on the basis of age. They are divided into (1) Junior f 
Schools for boys under 13 on admission, (2) Intermediate ff 
Schools for boys of 13 (or just under) and not yet 15 on ad- f 
mission, (3) Senior Schools for boys of 15 and over on admission. | 
This classification involves a rough division of delinquents f 
according to the seriousness of their offences, since it may be [ 
said in a general way that the older boys commit the more serious [7 
offences. In all Approved Schools the boys do school work for Ff 
some time after admission, and those under 14, of course, go § 
through the usual elementary school curriculum until they reach f 
school-leaving age. Some training in craftsmanship is given ff 
even in Junior Schools, both as part of the school curriculum f 
and in the hobbies room. 
' After-care is an important part of the Approved School | 
system. It is the responsibility of the Managers who carry it | 
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out by sending members of the School staff to visit the lad 
while he is out on licence or is still under supervision. This 
work of the staff is supplemented by the Welfare Officers who 
are attached to particular Schools but often carry out After-care 
for a number of Schools. This appointment of Welfare Officers 
is a recent development and a good one. Approved School 
After-care has much the same purpose as the activities of a 
Probation Officer—seeing that the lad’s conduct is satisfactory, 
that he is not mixing with undesirable companions, that the 
conditions of the home (or other place to which the boy may be 
licensed) are satisfactory, that the boy is in good employment, 
etc. The Managers may give assistance to boys on licence, 
including financial assistance. (4th Schedule, n. 12 (2).) 

After the expiration of his period of detention a youth 
remains under the supervision of the Managers until he is 18 
if on the expiration of his period of detention he is not yet 15; 
or, if he is over 15 at that time, for three years or until he is 21, 
whichever is the shorter period. (Sect. 74.) A youth may be 
released on licence before the term of his detention has expired, 
but not before the completion of twelve months from the date 
of the Approved School Order without the consent of the 
Secretary of State. (4th Schedule, n. 6.) During the period of 
licence (4th Schedule, n. 6 (3)) and that of supervision (Sect. 74) 
a youth may be recalled to the School if under 19 should the 
Managers or the Secretary of State respectively judge such a 
course to be necessary in the youth’s interests. If a youth on 
licence is recalled, he will be in the same position as if he had not 
been licensed. Ifa youth under the supervision of the Managers 
is recalled, it is to be for three months only or, with the approval 
of the Secretary of State, for a longer period not exceeding six 
months, but in no case after he is 19. 


A general analysis of the methods used by the Juvenile Courts 
to deal with young offenders in the years 1935-1938 is given 
on p. 78. The figures do not include those (a small number) 
dealt with at Assizes and Quarter Sessions. 

It would have been interesting to give the figures for 
the individual kinds of offence, but the tyranny of space inter- 
vened. Nevertheless, a careful scrutiny of the figures given 
will reveal interesting facts and comparisons. 

Though my main interest is with young male delinquents, 
since they form the real problem, what has been said in this 
article applies to both sexes except where an explicit distinction 
is made between male and female. It has not been possible, 
in the space that could be allowed, to give more than the 
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briefest outline, which does not pretend to be complete even on 
Psychological and social studies have had to: be [ 
left unconsidered and I have not wasted any space in expressing 


legal points. 


my Own views. 
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—— life of Henry Yevele,* the first full-length study 
of an English mediaeval architect, is of interest and impor- 
tance not only for its account of the achievement of one of the 


The Life of an English Architect, by John H. 


», O'OCO 8 4 ss BD" J 





*Henry Yevele, ¢. 1320 to 1400. 
Harvey. ” (Batsford. 155.) 
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greatest of English architects, but for the light it throws upon 
the art of building in the Middle Ages. From it, for instance, 


| there emerges a clear picture of the Mastet Mason, the counter- 


Ls 





part—with significant differences—of the modern architect; and 
of the royal Office of Works and the part it played in the crea- 
tion and dissemination of a homogeneous national style. In 
addition to this the book contains a thesis that deserves serious 
consideration as coming from an architect who is also a dis- 


| cerning historian. 


Yevele’s life as a craftsman covered the whole of the second 
half of the fourteenth century. The mention of a few persons, 


_ with all of whom Yevele was associated, will call to mind the 


brilliance of this period in England, the last flowering of the 
Middle Ages. In 1357 the Black Prince returned in triumph 


| after the defeat and capture of the French king at Poitiers. It 
was hardly ten years since Edward III had founded the Brother- 


hood of the Blue Garter of St. George, and the Prince was a 
fitting adornment of the one brief period when England was 
recognized as giving the lead in chivalry. It was Yevele who 


| planned and supervised the extensive additions which the Prince 


on his returm had made to his palace at Kennington. A little 


| later he became his Master Mason. 


William of Wykeham and Chaucer were among those who 


_ were Yevele’s immediate superiors as Clerks of the Works during 
| the time, close on forty years, when he was the king’s Master 
) Mason. A recently discovered fragment of the Kitchen account 
| for the London house of the “‘illiterate’’ bishop* shows Yevele 


as his guest to dinner no less than nine times during a period 


| of a few months in 1393. The work which was still going for- 
| ward on the bishop’s two foundations of Winchester and New 


| College and upon the rebuilding of his cathedral can seldom 


have been kept for long out of the conversation, although it 
was Yevele’s colleague, William Wynford, who was directly 
responsible for the design and construction of most of. the 
buildings. 

The appointment of Geoffrey Chaucer as Clerk of the Works 
was one of the first acts of Richard II when, in 1389, he attained 
his majority and was able to dismiss the Lords Appellant. 


5 Almost immediately Chaucer at the king’s command gave 


Yevele the arrears of pay that had accumulated under the earlier 


| tegime. The next ten years, the — of Richard’s personal 


§ government, were to be years o 


- § brilliance, and the royal Office of Works played its full part 


§ On the grounds of his illiteracy. 


almost unexampled. artistic 








*Urban V held up Wykeham’s appointment to Winchester for some time 
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in this achievement. This included the reconstruction of West- 
minster Hall which Mr. Harvey describes as “‘probably the [| 


finest piece of domestic architecture ever built’’. It may be 


noted here in passing that Mr. Harvey accepts in its entirety the [ 


view of Richard’s reign found in the French chroniclers rather 


than the Lancastrian interpretation. He sees his overthrow as f 
the victory of disorder, the triumph of a group of magnates, f 


bent on their own selfish ends, over a king who embodied in 
his person and office many of the virtues of the mediaeval order. 
Although a view that has found scant favour in English his- 
torical writing (it receives some recognition in the most recent 
life of Richard by A. B. Steele) it would seem to be the only one 
that is possible as the greatness of the fourteenth century comes 
to be appreciated. 

Mr. Harvey’s comparison of Yevele and Chaucer brings out 
clearly the common character of their work and his own claims 


for Yevele’s place in English architectural history. ‘The | 


remarkable thing about Yevele, and it is the very kernel of 
his greatness, is that he did for our architecture what Chaucer 
did for our language, giving it a special character which was 
altogether national, even though it was part of a common 
European heritage like the other arts and sciences. ... Just 
as the inherent strength of English at last found expression 
in Chaucer, and produced a new literature that was not French, 


yet was thoroughly rooted in European culture, so did the f 
ancient tradition of English building come to fruition in the f 


work of Yevele, who provided a new architectural idiom in 
which those traditional ideas could be expressed.”’ 
The new idiom, the Perpendicular style peculiar to England, 


can be seen in its early development in the work of William f 


de Ramsey and William Hurley, the royal Master Mason and 


Master Carpenter respectively, in the early years of Edward III. 


The former was responsible for the Chapter House and cloisters 
at St. Paul’s, which were being built in 1332, and the latter for 


the wooden vault and lantern covering the Octagon at Ely. ff 
Hurley was called in to do this in about 1334 when the local f 


craftsmen had failed to devise a means to span the 68 feet of 
the immense Octagon.* Both buildings show characteristics 





* This is only one of the many occasions on which the king’s craftsmen were 
called upon to assist, especially in the South of England, when some unusually 


large or difficult task was being undertaken. This recognized pre-eminence of 


the Office of Works dated from the reign of Henry III. From about the same 
time it began to acquire the complementary function of attracting talent from all 
over England. Yevele came from Derbyshire, Wynford from Somerset, and the 


succession of Master Masons includes such names as John of Gloucester, Robert 


of Beverley, Walter of Hereford, and Thomas of Canterbury. 
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of Perpendicular, and the style continued to develop slowly 
during the next generation, especially in buildings designed by 


| the royal craftsmen. When in 1360 Yevele became the king’s 
| Master Mason the revolution had been accomplished. To’him 


was left the task and the glory of revealing its potentialities. 
We now turn to some details of his life. He was born at 


| or near Yeaveley in Derbyshire in about 1320. His brother 
| Robert, and probably his father Roger, were also masons. 


Little is known of his early years save that his family was poor. 
His education, gained at one time or another during his life, 
must have included Court French, Latin, Geometry, the tra- 
ditions of planning and designing; he learnt to hew freestone 
and to carve, not to mention the knowledge of commerce and 
law required to supervise large building operations, to act as 
a private contractor and stone merchant, and to look after the 
extensive property he gradually acquired. 

The first indication of Yevele’s growing prominence comes 
in 1355 when he would be about 35. By then he was following 
his craft in London. A dispute arose between the hewers of 
freestone and the layers and setters. It became so acrimonious 
that the Mayor was forced to intervene. He ordered that articles 
covering the questions in dispute be drawn up by twelve of the 
most skilful men of the trade, six representing the hewers and 
six the layers and setters. Yevele was paid the compliment 
of being elected by his fellow masons as one of the six ‘“‘most 
skilful men’’ to represent the hewers. His work for the Black 
Prince in 1358 and his appointment as Edward III’s Master 
Mason in 1360 are the mark of his recognition by the patrons 
of building. In 1365 he was elected by the Mayor, Aldermen 
and Common Council of the City of London as one of the two 
watdens of London Bridge, an office to which he seems to 
have been re-elected annually till 1396. From 1373 or possibly 


It is possible to mention here only some of the many build- 


» ings for which he was responsible, either as the result of these 


offices or through the exercise of his large private practice. 
As a specimen of domestic architecture there is the lovely Abbot’s 
House he built at Westminster in the ’seventies. One of his 
earliest works was the large concentric castle built for Edward 
[it at Queenborough in Kent. Mr. Harvey’s illustrations show 
itas built on a novel plan which was to prove a model for English 
castles, with certain modifications:made necessary by the use of 
cannon, as late as the reign of Henry VIII. In 1370 Yevele was 
given by Sir Walter Manny the task of designing the London 
Charterhouse with its great cloister nearly 300 feet square. 
Vol. 217 E* 
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Mr. Harvey makes out a convincing case when he claims that 
Yevele was responsible for the magnificent Neville screen that 
forms the reredos to the High Altar at Durham Cathedral. 
Certainly it bears a close resemblance in its detail and general 
character to Yevele’s monumental work and we know that 
John Lord Neville had it made in London and transported 
North by sea. The tombs made by Yevele include those for 
Edward III, Richard Ii and Cardinal Langham. They show 
not only his powers of design but his finished craftsmanship 
as a catver in stone. They would have to be ranked high in 
any estimate of his genius, but it is undoubtedly the naves of 
Canterbury and Westminster that are his masterpieces. Mr. 
Harvey concludes an excellent description of the former by 
claiming that “the nave of Canterbury is the finest interior now 
remaining in England, and one of the greatest masterpieces 
of art in the world’’—a judgement that might be accepted even 
by those who would not unhesitatingly subscribe to his ranking 
of Perpendicular over all other forms of Gothic. 

Unfortunately we know few personal details about Yevele. 
Mr. Harvey thinks it probable that a magnificent boss in the 
cloisters of Canterbury is a portrait of Yevele. One only wishes 
this were certain. He was a member of the Sa/ve Regina fraternity 
in his parish of St. Magnus, and as such he would have sung the 
Salve Regina each evening in the Lady Chapel where he had 
prepared his own tomb. He continued working to within a 
tew years of his death in 1400. He was then about 80 years old. 
[n these last years he was surrounded by a small group of masons 
who often deputized for him at Canterbury and on the royal 
works, and who were to continue his influence after his death. 

Several general considerations arise. Yevele’s multifarious 


work, his churches, houses and palaces, monuments, colleges, Ff 


city walls, bridges and castles make it possible to see the archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages not as in so many separate com- 
partments, ecclesiastical, military and so on, but as the complex 
expression of common principles and traditions of designing 


varied according to the materials used and the purpose of the f 
building. There is as well the whole question of the Master § 


Mason and his difference from the modern architect. 
Ignorance of the names of many builders has led in the 


past to an almost mystical view of the origin of the great 


mediaeval buildings. They were, it is true, the product of a 














living tradition that was so strong that the work of the indi- § 


vidual genius is made to seem comparatively unimportant. f 


Nevertheless that tradition did depend for its life and develop- 


ment upon those who participated in it. The form given tof 
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the buildings, as to all works of art, was the work of the human 
intelligence, and that meant in this case primarily the intelli- 
gence of the Master Masons. For the view that many buildings, 
and in particular churches and monasteries, were designed by 
some cleric or bishop, who was not by trade a mason, is now quite 
untenable. It is apparently the product of the Romanticism ot 
Montalembert,* and reflects the nineteenth-century divorce of 
the architect from the craft of building. In the Middle Ages 
the person who designed the building was a craftsman in stone 
and so possessed an intimate knowledge of the material in which 
he worked. ‘““The designer draws,’’ Eric Gill said, referring to 
our present conditions, ““what he never makes. The ‘hand’ 
minds what he never designs.”’ 

A significant indication of the change—and it is relevant 
to the thesis contained in Mr. Harvey’s book—is to be found 
in the very use of the word architect. In the Latin of the Middle 
Ages the words fecit, when applied to buildings, and architectus 
were nearly always used of the patron, the bishop, the abbot, 
the king or whoever the promoter of the building was. It was 
the magister cementarius who designed the building and had 
immediate supervision of its construction.t The word archi- 
tect comes into English during the Renaissance, just at that 
time when the idea of the artist as a special sort of person with 
a high social position makes its appearance. From the first (the 
earliest example given in the N.E.D. is for 1563) it is used not 
of the patron but of the designer, therefore not in its mediaeval 


' Latin sense, and carries with it the implication that the architect 


had crossed the line separating the workman from the clerk. 
His partial divorce from the material in which he worked had 


_ begun. It is just at this time Mr. Harvey sees what he believes 
| to be the fatal break in the English architectural tradition, and 
| I suggest that this difference between the Master Mason such 
_ as Yevele and the modern architect is illuminating. 


In brief, Mr. Harvey’s thesis is this: within 150 years of 


| Yevele’s death the native English tradition of building was being 


neglected while instead ‘“‘we have tried the principles of 
Vitruvius, that painstaking if uninspiring Roman, the substitute 


| principles of Palladio, the livelier fantasy of Wren, the massive 


solemnities of Vanbrugh, the stately classicism of Carr and the 


| Woods, the Rococo delicacy of the Adam brothers, the pathetic 








*v. R. E. Swartwout: The Monastic Craftsman. Passim. Montalembert’s main 


= contention, namely that the civilization of the Middle Ages was a product of 
} Christianity, obviously remains unchallengeable. 


t There is a good discussion of this use of terminology with references to 


to & relevant literature in Cathedral Builders of the Middle Ages, by Professor Hamilton 


| Thompson. History, vol. X. 
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imitations of Periclean Greece, and the Gothic Revival that 


was not very Gothic and anything but reviving’. And now f 


in despair we have adopted a bleak mechanical functionalism 


that is international because colourless, being without character [ 


or traditions. He suggests our only hope is to try to draw 
fresh inspiration from our native tradition which was once so 
strong and which has left such magnificent monuments. And 
that of those whom we study Yevele should be among the first 


as one who worked with genius in this tradition during the | 


period of its greatest achievement. 


Mr. Harvey recognizes that this view is not unlike that of | 


the Gothic Revivalists, whom he criticizes in unessentials 
only—for their emphasis on early English rather than Perpen- 


dicular and soon. This seems to suggest that he is not sufficiently [ 


radical either in his diagnosis or in his remedy. He implies that 


the break was in architectural tradition only and that it was f 
due to an almost fortuitous fashion for classical forms. He is f 


able to contrast the continuity of literary tradition from Chaucer 


to the present day with the fate of architecture. But literary [ 
critics have for years been pointing to a parallel break in the 


literary tradition. In an essay on the Metaphysical Poets T. S. 
Eliot said that “‘in the seventeenth century a dissociation of 
sensibility set in, from which we have never recovered’”’. And 
others have indicated the far-reaching implications of that 


remark. In fact there was at the time of the Renaissance and f 
Reformation a revolt against the spiritual principles informirig [ 
our culture which manifested itself in every sphere of human f 
activity. The centuries that have followed have seen the pro-f 


gressive secularization and the decline consequent upon this 
revolt. This has been faithfully mirrored, as is bound to be 


the case, in architecture. Thus in one sense it is wrong to} 
say the English tradition died in the sixteenth century. The} 
domestic architecture of the great Whig families is as fairly | 


representative of the England of the eighteenth century as the 
Perpendicular Churches are of the fourteenth. To that extent 


the one is as English as the other. They both mirror the} 
England that created them. It is not enough to attribute the} 


contrast they present to a fashion for foreign styles among 


English architects. Nor, is it to be feared, will the study of} 
Perpendicular lead in itself to a new English style invigorated } 


by fresh contact with the true English tradition. The only way 
the architectural tradition will receive a new orientation and new 


strength is through a return of English society as a whole to} 
principles it has long denied. It is only in so far as the study| 
of Perpendicular architecture leads to this end that it will be} 
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of lasting value; otherwise it can only lead to another Gothic 
Revival. 

But to say that is not to lessen the value of Mr. Harvey’s book 
or of the study of Yevele. The book is a most valuable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the fourteenth century as showing 
yet another field on which there was produced in England at 
that time works embodying values of mediaeval Christendom 
yet expressing them in a way that was distinctively English. 
Yevele’s affinity to Chaucer has already been noticed, but there 
are two others, both his exact contemporaries, with whom, 
because of the similar character of their work, his name should 
be linked, William Langland and Walter Hilton. In. Langland 
you hear the popular culture of the age expressed with a vigour 
that gave fresh life and an unequalled splendour to the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition of alliterative verse. While Hilton, one of that 
small but magnificent band of fourteenth-century English 
mystics, played a considerable part in shaping our modern 
English prose while intent upon writing what is a classic on the 
contemplative life. Mr. Harvey has demonstrated Henry 
Yevele’s right to be ranked with these men as manifesting 
in his work values that are at once English and universal. 

Dom EpwarD CRUISE. 





He Wuo Is 


(Longmans, Green & Co. 155.) 


= book is an admirable product of the renaissance of St. 
Thomas’s thought in Anglican theology. That it is a revival 
of classical Anglicanism and not a novel and unprecedented 
development is clearly shown by Mr. Mascall’s copious quota- 
tions from—not the well-worn Hooker—but another giant of 
the golden age of Anglican theology, the seventeenth-century 
Dean of Peterborough, Thomas Jackson, “whose precisely 
worded scholastic argument’? many readers will probably 
encounter for the first time in Mr. Mascall’s excellent pages. 
The author’s own attitude to St. Thomas is summed up by him- 
self as being Thomas locutus, causa incepta; and the primary purpose 
of his study is ‘“‘to restate and to reinterpret the traditional 
approach to theism’’ (p. xi). 

Preliminary to the discussion of the traditional arguments 
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for the existence of God, Mr. Mascall treats of the meaning of 
““God”’; of the evidence of “‘religious experience’’; and of the 
Barthian anathematization of all natural theology: On the first 
of these topics the well-known teaching of St. Thomas on the 


impossibility of “‘defining’’ God is expounded, and in the course 


of making a comparison between his characterization of God as 
self-subsisting Being, and Anselm’s concept of Him as that than 
which nothing greater can be thought, the author’s very useful explica- 


tion of the meaning of Anselm’s ‘‘idea’”’ is noteworthy. One of 


the important implications of the acceptation of such a meaning 
for the concept “‘God”’ as that formulated in the quasi-definitions 
of Anselm and Aquinas is vigorously expressed in Mr. Mascall’s 
concluding chapter. ‘God may or may not exist,’’ he declares, 
“‘but the Catholic (s#c) will either believe in a God who is the self- 
subsistent Being than which nothing greater can be thought, or 
he will cease to claim that, in any sense in which he is interested 
in the word, there is a God at all. Aut Deus aut nihil will be his 
motto’’ (p. 197). It need hardly be remarked that the postulation 
of this “‘definition’”’ of God prior to the establishing of his reality 
has an important bearing on the “five ways’’; for unless they 
prove the existence of the being that fu//y realizes the “‘definition’’, 
the arguments must be deemed inconclusive. (Cf. Dr. Adler’s 
discussion in the Maritain volume of The Thomist, pp. 211-12.) 
On religious experience Mr. Mascall’s judgement is that 
while it may be overwhelmingly convincing to the person who is 
its subject it is far too inexpressible to provide the basis of a 
formulated argument (see p. 192); for “‘there is a good deal to 
suggest that all that can be communicated in words is some of the 
psychological concomitants of the experience’”’ (p. 17). Many 
no doubt will regard this judgement as too bald and cursory, 
lacking the discriminations and distinctions appropriate to the 
complexity of the subject matter. The essential point is, how- 
ever, that Mr. Mascall rejects religious experience as the primary 
basis for a rational approach to God for the over-riding con- 
sideration that its claim to validity is essentially dependent upon 
presuppositions such as can only be established by reasoning 
and metaphysics. “Religious experience can only be properly 
assessed against the background of a theology which has taken 
as its starting-point the existence of finite beings” (p. 27)— 
“finite beings’”’ because ontologism is false: the human intellect is 
naturally and primarily directed to the intelligible in the sensible. 
The attitude typified by Karl Barth is similarly rejected—‘“‘reason 
has to be appealed to, in one way or another, before we can base 
anything on revelation’”’ (p. 27). 
The section entitled “The Traditional Approach” begins 
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with a full and lucid discussion of the so-called “ontological” 
argument, in which the classical objections of St. Thomas and 
Duns Scotus are supplemented by the recent criticisms of Dr. 
C. D. Broad. In the opening paragraph the important distinc- 
tion is drawn—and it would have borne development—between 
reason as it is employed to assess material not native to it (e.g. 
religious experience or revelation) and reason as “‘it is itself the 
instrument by the use of which the problem of God’s existence 
is to be investigated’’. The famous “‘five ways’’ in which Aquinas 
maintains this existence to be provable are then expounded 
with such commentary and explications as are necessary to 
render them fully intelligible to those unacquainted with scholastic 
philosophy ; and most readers of this journal will find nothing new 
here except probably the interesting note on the discrepancy 
between the received text and “‘the best uncials’’, in the matter of 
St. Thomas’s formulation of the Third Way. Certain it is that 
his reasoning here as given in the Leonine text is not all that 
could be desired; and it would appear that the change in the letter 
of his argument suggested by Mr. Mascall would be more in 
accordance with its spirit. (Incidentally, a well-known Domini- 
can and expert Thomist has expressed to the reviewer his opinion 
that St. Thomas is not at his best in the proofs for God’s exist- 
ence. ) 

With chapters VI and VII we reach the most important part 
of Mr. Mascall’s book. He begins with a consideration of 
objections to the “‘five ways’’, and quite rightly, in our opinion, 
he is content to leave Kant in the hands of Professor A. E. 
Taylor, who has given “a very thorough refutation of the 
Kantian objections’’ (p. 57). The author opines it to be “‘more 
profitable to consider the criticisms made by a present-day 
philosopher, Professor C. D. Broad, who has stated the case 
against all forms of argument from the existence of the world to 
the existence of God with consummate clearness”’ (p. 57). Be 
that as it may, it would nevertheless appear that Dr. Broad not 
only “‘has failed to make good his charges against the arguments”’ 
but has actually fallen into an ignoratio elenchi (see pp. 60-1). 

What, then, if they are not fallacious, do the arguments really 
prove? “‘And ¢his everyone understands to be God” is the 
burden of St. Thomas’s refrain at the conclusion of each way. 
“But why?” ““The Five Ways have each led us to admit the 
existence of a being (or should it be ‘beings’ ?) with a determinate 
character: First Mover, First Efficient Cause, First Necessary 
Being. ... But must all these be the same Being?.. . 
Might not the universe be governed by a Supreme Council of 
Five?” (p. 70). Mr. Mascall tackles this problem by an analysis 
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of the fundamental elements and presuppositions in terms of f 


which the arguments are conducted. 

The first point, and a salient one, is that they do involve the 
recognition of finite beings. For “‘it is not from the properties 
of this, that or the other finite being that the argument(s) start, 
but from the very nature of finite being itself’? (p. 63). Their 
validity is absolutely precluded by all sensationalist and con- 
ceptualist theories. (Here the author’s footnote on Logical 
Positivism is noteworthy for the comprehensive and perspicuous 
way in which it presents the fundamental objections to that 
doctrine (pp. 65-7).) ‘““The arguments are entirely general in 
their scope, and require as their starting-point nothing more than 
the real existence of something, no matter what” (p. 69). For 
St. Thomas the “‘mud”’ will form just as firm a basis as the 
“‘stars”’. But does not this “‘deprive them of all value’? ‘“What 
is the use of knowing that there is a God, if we know nothing 
about him except that he is the cause of finite beings?’ ‘“‘Is not 
our knowledge of him as scanty as would have been Robinson 
Crusoe’s of Man Friday if when he saw the footprint on the sand 
he had had no previous knowledge whatever of human beings 
or their feet?’ (ibid.) Let us experiment and see, says Mr. 
Mascall. For “‘it is, in fact, surprisng how many attributes of 
God St. Thomas sees to be implied in the fact that he is the cause 
of being’’ even though “‘he has informed us that we have really 
proved nothing about him éxcept that he exists’? (pp. 69-70). 
How does this come about? Does the answer lie “‘in the amaz- 
ingly full and fertile content of the idea of being itself’? And 
(pace Kant) there is no virtual lapse here into the ontological 
argument. For we have our feet firmly planted on actual 
though contingent being—contingent in that it is, in Father D’Arcy’s 
phrase, ‘‘a suppliant for its existence’’, but “‘being”’ also, and 
consequently its cause must be such as to be the cause of being 
qua being. As Mr. Mascall says: “‘Little, indeed, can be deduced 


about a being from the mere knowledge that it must be such as to f 
be able to leave an impression of a certain form; but much can f 


be deduced about it from the knowledge that it must be such as 


to be able to impart not only form but being ”’(p. 70). This is F 
the point implicit in St. Thomas’s reply to the objection that f 


since created being is finite it does not need an infinite cause. 
““The power of the maker is reckoned not only from the substance 
of the thing made, but also from its mode of being made. There- 


fore although to create a finite effect does not show an infinite [ 
power, still to create it from nothing does show an infinite [ 
power: . . . because there is no proportion between snot being} 


and being. (S.T., Q. 45, a. 5, ad. 3). 
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We must now return to the problem of how the “‘unity’”’ of 
God can be established in view of the five different lines of 
approach. Mr. Mascall outlines a common manualist answer 
that this is done by showing that each of the five attributes can 
only belong to self-existent being. This solution, however, he 
does not find wholly satisfactory. Reference might perhaps be 
made here to those disconcerting remarks scattered throughout 
many of St. Thomas’s works to the effect that unity as covering 
God's omnipotence, and immediate and universal providence is the 
object of faith, not of demonstration. (See Rousselot, Te 
Intellectualism of St. Thomas, pp. 152-3, for discussion and refer- 
ences.) Mr. Mascall postpones further consideration pending 
an examination of the logical structure of the five ways. 

Each of these is shown to be, in effect, a hypothetical con- 
structive syllogism. The third way, for instance, argues: If 
there exists a contingent being, there must exist a Necessary 
Being. But there does exist a contingent being. Therefore 
there exists a Necessary Being. ‘‘But how do we know the 
major premiss to be true? Presumably because we have come 
actoss contingent beings, such as Cleopatra’s Needle or Dr. 
Goebbels, and have seen from a thoughtful consideration of them that 
they do not provide the reason for their own existence’’ (p. 72). 
And he goes on to make the important point that “‘in the concrete 
our postulation of both the major and the minor premiss has 
been derived from the same basis in our experience. ... In 
practice, it is impossible for us to have been led to accept the 
major premiss without having been led to accept the minor 
as well” (p. 73). What is required if we are to pass from 
the world to God is not expertness in formal logic but that 
lucidity of vision which will enable us to perceive finite beings as 
they actually are. ‘“‘And if we do so perceive them sub ratione 
creaturarum, we shall in perceiving them recognize the existence 
of God whom we cannot perceive”’ (p. 74). ‘“The human mind, 
just because it 7s a mind, is essentially adapted for the under- 
standing of being as such’”’: “. . . it is not only able to apprehend 
the mere existence of finite beings and their external properties, 
but is also capable in some degree of comprehending them... 
of recognizing not only their finitude but also whereon that 
finitude rests’’ (pp. 73-4). 

Here we reach the second dominant point in Mr. Mascall’s 
study—the necessity for the intuitive function of the intellect. 
It is worth remarking that this emphasis on the intuitive rather 
than the discursive approach to the “‘proofs’’ is one of the most 
conspicuous characteristics of much of the best recent work in 
natural theology. Readers may recall that Mr. E. I. Watkin, in 
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his Philosophy of Form, speaks of “‘monstrations’’ rather than 
demonstrations of theism in order to mark this point; Mr. 
Mascall himself refers us to Father D’Arcy’s important restate- 
ment of Newman’s doctrine of the “‘Illative Sense’’; and few will 
need to be reminded, thanks to Dom Illtyd Trethowan’s sym- 
pathetic and illuminating review, of the perspicacity of Mr. 
Farrer’s Finite and Infinite in which “‘demonstration’’ of God’s 
existence is rejected as illusory and its place taken by the “‘analo- 
gies’ and the “‘cosmological intuition’’. 

What, then, according to our author, is the effect of this 
intuitive approach on the evidential value of the ‘Five Ways’? 
Just this: it reveals ‘‘that the Five Ways do in fact lead to the 
same infinite Being and not to five different beings infinite in 
five different respects. ... For though, considered simply as 
syllogistic arguments, the different Ways terminate in five different 
aspects of infinite being and thus do not demonstrate their unity 
in one Infinite Being, considered as intuitions . . . they all 
terminate in the same Being. The different arguments are not 
obtained by syllogizing five different kinds of act of inspection of 
finite beings; they are all obtained from one kind of act, and 
indeed can all be obtained from one single act’’ (p. 78; italics 
mine), The necessity and importance of intuition in a field 
where purely logical and discursive reasoning is apparently all- 
important, namely mathematics, is strikingly illustrated from 
Dr. F. Gonseth’s Fondements des Mathematiques and from the 
author’s own expert experience. Arguments, however, are 
necessary, declares Mr. Mascall, and those “‘for the existence of 
God are not fallacious, and to anyone who understands what they 
are about they can carry complete conviction. But,’ he main- 
tains, “‘their real value is in stimulating the mind to examine finite 
beings with such attention and understanding that it grasps them in their 
true ontological nature as dependent upon God, and so grasps 
God’s existence as their creator’? (p. 80). The whole import 
of this passage, however, provokes the question—Is there in 
Mr. Mascall’s general attitude to the five ways an implicit logic 
issuing here in an implication that would appear to take him 
further than he himself would probably wish to go? For the 
locating of the rea/ value of the arguments in their propedeutic 
function suggests that they themselves can no longer be regarded 
as intrinsically capable of leading us to the desired conclusion, 
namely, the existence of a self-subsistent being than which 
nothing greater can be conceived. Rather must they be viewed 
as “‘primarily a device for persuading our minds to apprehend 
finite beings in their radical finitude’”’ (p. 192), in “‘their dual 
character as real beings yet finite ones”’ (p. 93), and “‘in so appre- 
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hending them to apprehend the existence of the God who is their 
Creator’ (p. 192). Now in view of the fact that this interpreta- 
tion of the nature and scope of the formal proofs is substantially 
identical with Mr. Farrer’s profound and cogently argued thesis 
referred to above, the final comment on the most important 
part of our author’s study must take the form of the question— 
Has Mr. Mascall written truer than he knew? Perhaps in a 
subsequent edition he will give us his own views on the relevance 
of Mr. Farrer’s thesis to his own evaluation of the traditional 
approach. 

In the remainder of the book we have discussions on “‘God 
and the World’’, ‘““The Divine Attributes’? and ‘“Transcend- 
ence and Immanence”’; followed by a critical survey of two 
recent and “‘quite outstandingly portentous cosmological investi- 
gations’, namely, those of Dr. A. N. Whitehead and Dr. F. R. 
Tennant. In “God and the World’’ Mr. Mascall expounds the 
classical notion of the creative relationship and develops the 
doctrine of analogia entis, that is “‘the doctrine that creation is a 
similitude of God’s being, deriving both essence and existence 
from his creative act, while being in no way necessary to him” 
(p. 126). In virtue of this teaching the tendency of many 
modern theologians to conceive of God as being in some way 
dependent upon his creation is deprecated as being ruinous to the 
true Christian concept. The views of Dr. W. R. Matthews are 
instanced and criticized; and an appendix effectively exposes the 
serious shortcomings of James Ward’s treatment of the relation- 
ship between God and the world in The Realm of Ends. 

In the self-confessedly inadequate discussion on ““The Divine 
Attributes”? the author unfortunately refuses to do more than 
state the doctrine of analogical predication, deeming “‘this not 
the place for a full discussion of the extremely difficult problem 
of analogy’”’. Let us hope, however, that his inability to feel that 
Penido has said the last word on the matter may impel him to 
take up this crucially important subject at an early opportunity. 
Apropos of the problem of reconciling God’s omniscience with 
human freedom, he contends that “‘the controversies around 
these questions raised by the Molinist doctrine of scientia media 
must surely represent one of the most elaborate and unnecessary 
discussions in the history of philosophy”’ (p. 119). We cannot, 
however, think that Mr. Mascall really intends to imply that 
Molinism itself is nothing but a mare’s nest (cf., however, note 
On p. 120). 

In ‘“Transcendence and Immanence”’ we have a more lengthy 
and valuable chapter, not only covering as it does the essentials 
of the Christian via media between various distortions such as 
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Deism and the neo-Protestantism of Nygren and Barth on the 
one hand, and the unbalanced immanentism of eastern religions 
and the modern work of Berdyaev on the other, but also illum- 
inatingly pursuing the ramifications of the subject into the field 
of mystical theology. 

Mr. Mascall finds in the impressive cosmology of Whitehead 
a fatal diversion of attention from the existence of things to their 
behaviour consequent upon the adoption of creativity and not 
being as the fundamental characteristic of things. (We note, by 
the way, this emphasis on existence as another marked feature 
of the author’s study.) And should some of Dr. Whitehead’s 
language tempt us to hail him as a Christian theist we are warned 
that other no less characteristic passages indubitably show that 
in doing so we should indeed “‘travel far from the Thomist 
doctrine of God as self-existent Being’’ (p. 155). 

The cosmic teleology of Tennant is more generally acceptable 
and particular aspects are highly praised; but Mr. Mascall is 
forced to consider that his “‘introduction of ‘faith’, rather than 
some kind of intuition’’ as the key to the solution of the problem 
of induction “‘leads him to a final position which . . . falls short 
of that of traditional theism’ (p. 195). Dr. Tennant’s un- 
satisfactory, not to say unfair, criticism of certain aspects of 
St. Thomas’s thought is also remarked upon. Ina note appended 
to this chapter apropos of Tennant’s objection to Kant’s ethical 
argument for God’s existence, our author apparently commits 
himself to the view that the argument usually known as that from 
“‘the desire of happiness”’ is not, taken in itself, a cogent theistic 
proof. This is a little surprising since it does not accord well 
with his otherwise consistent and wholehearted adoption of the 
metaphysical line of approach; for “‘at best extremely precarious” 
(p. 180) could hardly be deemed a just appraisal of the value of 
this argument if formulated metaphysically. (In passing, we 
note that Dr. O’Mahony’s classic work The Desire of God does 
not find a place in the book’s extensive and valuable biblio- 
graphy.) 

Mr. Mascall’s final judgement on the moral argument for 
God’s existence is that “‘it depends for its full force upon the 
prior, or at least the simultaneous, acceptance of a more meta- 
physical investigation” (p. 181). In the context, and we think 
the sense, in which this occurs it is, substantially, acceptable 
enough; but, we venture to think, hardly so, if more metaphysical 
were to imply that moral data as such are less fertile in meta- 


physical implications than are predominantly physical ones. We f 
must remember what has been insisted on throughout by out f 


author, that only when motion, change, cause, contingency, etc., 
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are viewed metaphysically are they capable of furnishing evidence 
for the existence of the God of classical Christian philosophy. 
It is easy to imagine, owing, inter alia, to historical reasons, that 
such concepts have a more metaphysical ring than have moral 
ones; but this is to mistake “‘sounds in our ears for ideas in our 
head’. Furthermore, the moral approach to the existence of 
God is generally recognized as being the via regis for the majority 
of men, and there can be no question here of a prior metaphysical 
investigation. 

In conclusion we would only add that the author provides a 
most admirable résumé of his work chapter by chapter. And if 
we might be permitted to return for a moment to the central 
thesis of the book, we would sum it up by saying that if since the 
time of Newman theologians have been primarily concerned to 
vindicate the “‘material’’ validity of the ordinary man’s inference 
from the world to its Creator, this study clearly shows that if the 
terminus of his natural theology is indeed the God of Anselm 
and Aquinas, then it is much more in virtue of his having, 
implicitly and obscurely, what Maritain calls ‘‘the metaphysician’s 
intuition of being” than by his “‘informal’’ possession of the 
syllogistic reasoning of the scholastic logician. 

PETER STUBBS. 





RECENT Book 


A New Defence of Anglican Orders. 


THE perennial question of the validity of Anglican Orders has just 
been reopened by the publication of a booklet by a Church of England 
clergyman, Dom Gregory Dix, The Question of Anglican Orders: 
Letters to a Layman (Dacre Press, 4s. 6d.).* The layman in question 
had apparently been in touch with a certain Father O’Dwyer, but 
as there are some nine priests of that name in the Catholic Directory, 
we have no precise clue as to his identity, and none concerning that 
of the layman himself. It would have been interesting to know their 
reactions to these Le#fers. 

This booklet is, so far as I know, the first work on the subject 
since the publication of my own two volumes on the Reformation, 
the Mass and the Priesthood in 1936—7., Dom Gregory mentions my 


* No Catholic journal seems to have been favoured with a copy for review. 

+ The publishers’ stocks of my work were destroyed by om A action, and 
- is accordingly out of print for the time being. But it is still available in many 
ibraries. 
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work, and says that Fr. O’Dwyer has used it. But except in one 
respect, he does not seem to have utilized it himself. That one 
point consists in the absence of any mention of the alleged recognition 
of Bishop Scory’s Edwardian orders by Bishop Bonner. Incidentally, 
I do not think Bishop Bonner is mentioned at all by Dom Gregory, 
Certainly Bonner’s striking condemnation of the Anglican Ordinal, 
and his own reordinations of Edwardian priests,* are here passed 
over in silence. 

In one respect, Dom Gregory is refreshingly candid. He does 
not claim to be “impartial”, but rather to put “a case for ore side, 
an advocate’s case” (p. 12). He sees that, while “to the Roman it 
is an abstract question, remote, of no personal consequence’, the 
question of Anglican Orders is vital for a member of the Church of 
England. Accordingly, Dom Gregory does his best to put forward 
the case for the defence. 

This consists largely of a rebuttal of the Roman grounds for the 
condemnation of Anglican Orders. But Dom Gregory does not 
even state these grounds correctly. He actually says over and over 
again that Pope Leo XIII condemned Anglican Orders because the 
form did not mention the order to be conferred and its grace and 
power. He gives lengthy quotations from several early ordination 
rites, including the early Roman, and triumphantly points out that 
these do not mention oth the order and its grace. Dom Gregory 
here has been misled by the Anglican Archbishops in their Reply 
to Pope Leo. In actual fact, the Pope never said what these Anglican 
writers attributed to him. The Latin text is indeed plain enough. 
The Pope says that the words of the Anglican form, “minime sig- 
nificant definite ordinem sacerdotii vel ejus gratiam et potestatem”.t 
Vel means “or’’, not “and”. This strange misinterpretation of the 
Pope’s words by the Anglican Archbishops was duly pointed out 
both at the time and since by many Catholic writers. It was mentioned 
in the Vindication of the Bull issued by the Catholic bishops of this 
country in 1898, and also received adequate treatment in P. Brandi’s 


articles in the Civi/ta Cattolica, subsequently published in book form. , 


It is surprising to find the mistake made yet again. As to the early 
Roman and other ordination rites, Dom Gregory might give Pope 


* See Reformation, Mass and Priesthood. Vol. Il (hereafter referred to as R.M.P.), 
and my C.T.S. pamphlet, Bishop Bonner and Anglican Orders. 

t Incidentally, Pope Leo did not say that a form must explicitly mention one 
of these. He says that a sacrament must signify what it effects, that the “‘significa- 
tion” of a sacrament is in its matter and form, and “‘praecipue ad formam pertinet”’. 
The Anglican form “‘minime significat definite ordinem sacerdotii vel ejus gratiam 
et potestatem”. Nor, he adds, is this defect remedied by other prayers in the rite. 
The Pope does not exclude the possibility that an ambiguous form might be clari- 
fied and determined by the surrounding prayers. But he denies the applicability 
of this hypothesis to the Anglican Ordinal, This point deserves more attention 
than it usually receives. See my analysis of Apostolicae Curae in R.M.P., Il, 576, 
-nd my final theological essay, ibid., pp. 691, 706-9, 710-13. 
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Leo and his Roman advisers credit for knowing the contents at 
least of the early Roman forms, and of framing their theological 
teaching accordingly. 

Dom Gregory’s whole work shows signs of very inadequate 
reading. Only thus can we account for numerous silly mistakes. He 
seems to be unacquainted even with some of the works written on 
his own side. Thus, he complains that “the documents of the Gordon 
case have never been fully published”, adding that “extracts only from 
them were allowed to be quoted in an article by P. Brandi, S.J., in 
Civilta Cattolica, Nov. 11th, 1896” (p. 81). He seems to be unaware 
of the subsequent articles in the same periodical by the same P. Brandi, 
duly reprinted in book form, in which many more Gordon documents 
are to be found. Dom Gregory actually says that the extracts pub- 
lished by P. Brandi “were disastrous, for they enabled Lacey to show 
that the ‘Form’ rejected in the Gordon case and the ‘Form’ rejected 
by Leo XIII were totally different” (p. 81). Yet the Church His- 
torical Society’s Priesthood in the English Church published in 1898 
said: “Several new documents have been published of late which 
throw valuable light on the whole question. The grounds of the 
Gordon decision are now clearly before us, and we frankly recognize 
that the views upon the subject which had been held by many English 
Churchmen .. . were mistaken. ... The grounds upon which 
the decision was, based were, as the Cardinal (Vaughan) says, ‘iden- 
tical with those which in a more developed form are set forth in the 
Apostolicae Curae’. ‘This quotation is given in my own work on the 
subject. Nor is there any room for doubt that the Holy Office decided 
upon the actual Anglican form, for a copy of the Ordinal itself was 
used by the Tribunal when deciding the cases of 1685 and 1704. 
Dom Gregory, with his habitual inaccuracy, says that a Consultor 
named Genetti was “‘sent to England to inquire into the rite used, 
though the published extracts from his report reveal some strange 
inaccuracies of description”. He does not seem to realize that a 
printed copy of the Ordinal was obtained by Mgr. Tanari for Cardinal 
Casanata in 1685, apparently before the visit to England of Mgr. 
Genetti (see R.M.P., Vol. II, p. 467, and Brandi, p. 194). Again, 
Dom Gregory wrongly says that the Holy Office in 1704 “seem to 
have disliked the ‘Form’ partly because it was not a ‘prayer’.” He 
should read page 476 of my book. 

Similar inaccuracies are found throughout Dom Gregory’s work. 
He says that “‘Romanists in the seventeenth century do not seem to 
have ever brought up against the Ordinal” prior to 1662 the argu- 
ment that the Form did not specify the office conferred. Yet, as I 
point out in my own work, Fr. Peter Talbot, writing in 1657, pointed 
out precisely this defect. Again, Dom Gregory says that “it was 
only late in the seventeenth century that the custom came in of 
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‘conditionally reordaining’ ordinands of the Latin rite in whose 
case the ceremony of the tradition of the instruments had been acci- § wi 
dentally omitted” (p. 77). He should consult Brandi, page 88, for § thi 
particulars of a conditional reordination of this kind as early as 1604.* § in 
The fact is that Dom Gregory is here following the misleading work J Sp 
of Lacey, ignoring all others published since. Yet again, Dom Ice 
Gregory says that the “intention” of the Anglican rite was ignored J w: 
by the Holy Office in 1685 and 1704, and by Leo XIII in 1896. Let § th 
him read pp. 472, 474, and 482-3 of my own work, and Pope Leo’s J w 
treatment of “‘intentio, quatenus extra proditur” (as distinct from | w 
“intentio utpote quae per se quiddem est interius”), and the “ritus J T 
immutatio” as showing this intention. 01 

The crucial period of the Restoration of Catholicism under Queen § a 
Mary receives very scant and unsatisfactory treatment from Dom fn 
Gregory. I have already mentioned his silence concerning Bishop } D 
Bonner. Indeed, practically all the important points I mention in my | J 
own work are ignored by Dom Gregory. Instead, he makes some | r 
amazing blunders. He says that “it has been demonstrated that § It 
Pole himself reordained . . . thirteen cases out of the hundteds § d 
involved”. It would be difficult to make a more inaccurate state- 
ment. Instead of the “hundreds” of Edwardian ordinations, Bishop 
Frere succeeded in establishing, at most, a hundred and twelve. We 
have records of sixteen, not thirteen, reordinations. Nine of these 
occurred before Pole came to this country. So far as my information 
goes, Pole did not reordain anyone himself. Next, Dom Gregory, 
following Lacey, makes the impossible claim that Pope Paul IV 
“by implication recognized the sufficiency of the (Edwardian) Ordinal” 
(p; 75)—a contention dealt with at length in the second volume of 
my work. 

For the story of the Commission of 1896, he relies on Lacey, 
ignoring Gasquet and my own investigation. He actually says 
(p. 80) that Catholics did not know till about 1895 that the matter and 
form in the original Roman rite were simply imposition of hands and 
prayer. Yet Morinus published his De antiquis Ecclesiae ritibus in 1655! 

It is apparently on grounds such as these that Dom Gregory 
rejects our case as “not proven’. On the positive side, what has he 
to offer? He appeals—believe it or not—to the supposed repudiation 
by the Anglican Church of the Lutheran doctrine of Justification by 
Faith Only. (Needless to say, he does not refer to Article XI of 
1563, which he describes as “the first doctrinal statement of the 
Reformed Anglican Church”, and which says: “Sola fide nos justificari 
doctrina est saluberrima . . .”.) Dom Gregory seems to argue thus: 
as the Church of England repudiated this Lutheran doctrine, so she 
must have repudiated the Protestant conceptions of the Eucharist, 
* See also R.M.P., I, p. 584, where I deal with this. 
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the Priesthood, and the Ordination service, which were bound up 
with it. Instead, she retained the Catholic conceptions of these 
things. Hence the Anglican Ordinal is presumptively valid, at least 
in intention. It is also valid as to form, because prayer to the Holy 
Spirit, with a commission to absolve,* and authority to preach and 
celebrate the sacraments, is a sufficient form, taken in conjunction 
with the use of the word “priest” in other parts of the rite. All 
this he thinks is confirmed by the famous Preface to the Ordinal, 
which speaks of the three orders being “continued”. And so the 
whole Reformation is thus not only explained, but explained away. 
The abolition of the old rites and the introduction of entirely new 
ones, the destruction of altars, the explicit denial of Catholic doctrines 
and the assertion of Protestant ones, etc., etc., presumably either did 
not happen at all, or else had no significance. I wonder whether 
Dom Gregory’s lay correspondent’is prepared to swallow all this? 
I hope not. I would appeal to Dom Gregory to take this matter 
more seriously, not only for his own sake, but for that of others also. 
It is a serious thing to delude and deceive souls for whom Christ 





died. E. C. MEssENGER, PH.D. 
The Library, Hawarden. 
To the Editor of THe Dustin REVIEW 
SIR, 


While grateful to your reviewer for saying that my book Carmelite 
and Poet is written with skill and enthusiasm, I am obliged to correct 
a number of his inaccuracies: 





ey, 
ys 


P. 22. I do not say that it is only to those that receive them that 
the bread and wine are changed in the Mass. What I say is that 
“they are offered to God that by making them holy He may change 
them”. ‘The change obviously occurs at the Consecration. I then 
say, “they became to them that received them the very Body, the very 
Blood, the very Soul and power of Christ Himself”. No Catholic 
can deny this. My phrase echoes those of the Canon of the Mass: 
“Ut fiat nobis”, “ut fiat nobis accipientibus”. How could a phrase 
that denies Transubstantiation have been passed by expert theologians 
or receive an imprimatur? | 

P. 46. I do mot quote the saint’s words “a heart that had fallen in 
love” to describe his meeting with a woman. They, on the contrary, 
ate referred to the saint’s religious vocation. 


* Dom Gregory thinks that according to one school of mediaeval theologians, 
“Receive the Holy Ghost. Whosoever sins . . .”” was an adequate form of or- 
dination to the priesthood. Needless to say, there was no such school of theo- 
logians, and no such theory was ever taught. See Vol. I of my book, p. 92. 
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P. 53. The expression “Andalusian companion” does not occut 
in my book, nor do I deny that Juan de la Miseria was Italian. 

P. 90. I do not say that the saint spent the two months after his 
escape in Toledo with nuns. My words, referring to Toledo, are 
“there he remained”. 

P. 130. Ido ot identify the prayer of quiet with a state of nervous 
exhaustion. What I write is that “nervous systems have their own 
symptoms of exhaustion, which react on the spiritual life’’. 

P. 201. The reference given by your reviewer does no¢ mention 
the blessed Virgin. 

P. 208. Here I d mention the saint’s willingness to suffer and be 
despised, quoting his own words. 

In the twenty pages I give to a summary of “The Ascent” I not 
once mention that it was written to explain the prayer of quiet. On 
p. 130 I say “in all his treatises one theme recurs: it is the excellence of 
the prayer of quiet”. Your reviewer says that in Chapter XX, Part I, 
I confuse “a feeling of exaltation induced by the poetic appreciation 
of nature with the grace of infused contemplation”. 1 do nothing of 
the sort. What I do write in this section is, “From the psychological 
point of view there is no better introduction to St. John than 
Wordsworth.” A page or two later I say, “Wordsworth was brilliant 
in psychological description.” Far from confusing the two, I draw a 
sharp distinction. What I keep insisting is that while loving poetry 
and nature as gifts from God and revelations of His beauty, the saint 
“was well aware of the stark realities which divide human nature 
from the things of God”. The phrase “the saints’ passions were 
poetry and nature” (though again put in italics by your reviewer) does 
got occur in my book. 

It is mo¢ true that I confuse the life and teaching of St. John with 
Protestantism. On the contrary, I put great emphasis on the fact 
that he is a Spanish Catholic in the Carmelite Order. 

I certainly praise the “Santa Teresa” of Gabriela Cunninghame 
Graham. It appears that your reviewer would deny that a master- 
piece of scholarship could be written by a Protestant and never knew 
that Leo XIII recommended Catholics to study Protestant authorities! 

What evidently enrages your reviewer is that like other Catholic 
scholars I am well aware that profound Catholic mystics have much in 
common with other profound mystics. He therefore becomes un- 
scholarly; it is surprising, however, that he ignored both the Jesuit 
Scholar who prefaced my book with a commendation and the Arch- 
bishop who gave it an Imprimatur, before offering to THE DuBLIN 
REVIEW a page so thick in inaccuracies. 

In these days one must have patience with printing. There were 
some misprints in my book, and phrases to be clarified. These 
corrections will be found in the new edition. RosBertr SENCOURT. 





